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LICE was tired; she had done a full day’s teaching and followed 
that up with a course on education. She had for a long time 
been worried about discipline and disciplines (which some called sub- 
jects but which now turned out according to the latest theory to be 
not subjects but rulers), dead stuff and formalism, statics and pro- 
gressives who were not progressing, and the critical state of society. 
She decided to go out and see life; she was tired of old views and 
wanted a new outlook, which would promise a change for the age; 
there had been no change for an age, and nothing, she had learned, is 
so important and essential for the improvement of education as to 
keep abreast of the changing age. So Alice went out into life and 
the further she got into life, the more confused and bewildering it 
became, and she decided to take stock of the situation. And as she 
took stock, she became more and more uplifted, but not so uplifted as 
not to be attracted by the antics of a bird which was flying high. 
“It would be nice to be able to do that,” said Alice, but went on 
taking stock. 

Soon the high-flying bird came down and seemed to make directly 
for the spot where Alice was taking stock, and as it came near, she 
recognized it to be a lark, which dropped a tiny box from its beak. 
Alice, curious and inquiring as all teachers who are growing should 
be, picked up the box, opened and investigated it. Inside the box she 
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found a tiny pill to which was attached a tiny tag marked ‘Swallow 
me.” Alice was a little hesitant about swallowing the pill, and she 
carefully weighed the situation. Had the pill been harmful, it would 
certainly have been marked “Poison,” for such was the law of the 
land. In any case it was a novel situation and Alice had for long 
imbibed the principle that it is the moral duty of educated persons to 
meet novel situations, which should not be evaded if the individual 
is to grow. It was a difficult matter to decide whether to follow the 
direction attached to the pill or not; it would have been better to be 
able to reach a shared decision, but as there was no one present with 
whom to share intelligence and reach a decision, Alice decided to 
argue it out with herself—after all, if all the arguments, pro and 
con, were massed on each side, it was as good as reaching a shared 
decision; action could then go forward to a new situation. Besides, 
no one could tell if a course was right or wrong without trying it out 
to see if it worked, and, if it worked, then it must indubitably be 
right. Furthermore, she would do anything for a lark, even a little 
one. 

Alice swallowed the pill and soon felt herself becoming lighter 
and lighter, and as she became lighter, the more uplifted she became 
—until pretty soon she felt that she could not remain on the ground. 
Science had again broken down a traditional belief. ‘This is grave,” 
said Alice, but curiously enough the more grave the situation became, 
the less became the gravity. And Alice rose and rose until everything 
on earth became smaller and smaller and seemed to change to some- 
thing different from what it had ever been before. And still she kept 
on rising higher and higher, and as she became more and more up- 
lifted, everything on earth became dimmer and dimmer and less and 
less real. Soon she found that the speed of her upward flight was 
beginning to be reduced; she looked around and saw that the lark, 
which she had seen before, was resting on a cloud. “That's curious,” 
said Alice, “I did not think that anybody could rest on anything so 
unsubstantial as a cloud, but there it is; it works and, therefore, it 
must be so. I must examine and verify the evidence and I will arrive 
no doubt at a new outlook.”” She made a slow, swimming motion 
with her hands and she too came to rest on the cloud. “How different 
everything seems, and yet it must be real for I am I and this is this! 
Of course, if this is a different this from what I have known, then 
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in the new situation I too become a different I, and the total situation, 
I and this, becomes changed—in fact, a novel situation arises, and 
must be confronted face-to-face.” Yesterday everything had gone on 
as usual, but now she knew that the usual is deceptive and changing all 
the time; everything was in a state of conflict, confusion, unpredict- 
ability, and becoming. 

She was confronted with a novel situation, and a novel situation 
brings with it new problems and that means life, for it is impossible 
to live without confronting problems. Life is in fact one problem 
after another, confronting and to be confronted. The first and most 
immediate problem for Alice at the moment was how to establish her- 
self firmly. She looked around and noted a cloud shaped like an 
S. “If there is an S,” she argued, “there must be an R, and if there 
is an R there must be a bond, and if there is a bond, it can be made 
strong enough, if used, to settle down on.” Sure enough her reason- 
ing was sound; there was an R-shaped cloud and Alice settled on the 
bond. 

“Well,” she remarked to the lark which was staring at her, ‘“‘we 
don’t have many people here, do we?” 

“Dewey? Oh yes, he comes sometimes but not quite as often as 
many others.” 

“Well, we can’t go on like this, for there are so many problems for 
face-to-face confrontations and urgent needs for solutions looking to 
next steps.” 

“Alice, I would not make any next step, if I were you—at least not 
here and not until you are more sure of some facts, which will help 
you safely through your sinking,” said the lark. 

It was a difficult situation; clearly life was not going on and would 
soon become static without some problem at hand for immediate 
solution. 

This thought had scarcely passed through her mind when its truth 
was proved. A jackdaw suddenly alighted on the cloud, apparently 
from nowhere. Cocking his head on one side and looking cautiously 
at Alice he piped, “Is this where I order a new society?” 

“Contrariwise,” said the jay who just then burst in on them, “he 
wants a new social order.” 

“T don’t think that you can get one here, but you can get order out 
of chaos, I think, and I don’t see any here.” 
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” 


“Oh no, nohow,” said the hawk, as he flew down with a flurry 
and was about to pounce on the lark, ‘‘just watch me.” 

“Oh, no you don’t, you exploiter!” said Alice, as she flourished her 
cane, for although this symbol of her office was no longer used she 
carried it with her as a sign of the changing age. ‘At least not here.” 

“Hawk thinks he has a vested interest in us poor birds,”’ said 
the jacksparrow, as he joined the company. 

Alice was delighted to see the company grow; she had a sure 
enough problem and a group to discuss it with face to face, to weigh 
the arguments, to reach a solution, and, if possible, to try it out. 

“None of your exploiting here; we’re going to discuss the situation 
and arrive at a shared decision. What right have you to grow fat 
on these fellow creatures of yours?” 

“Well, I’ve got to live, haven’t 1?’ answered the hawk. “And 
what do they live on, do you suppose ?——worms and insects and what- 
ever else they can steal.” 

“But that’s wrong and antisocial,” said Alice; “you must learn 
that your way of life is all wrong. How did you get that way?” 

“T learned it from my parents,” replied the hawk. 

“T don’t believe he learned it,” said the jay; ‘“‘he’s just bad from 
the beginning.” 

“No,” said Alice, “he just has not been brought up properly, and 
did not really learn. Where did your parents learn their ways?” 

“From their parents.” 

“T thought so. The fact is that they never taught you and you 
never learned, for teaching and learning must arise out of a social 
situation and your learning does not seem to be quite socialized.” 

“You bet it ain’t,” interrupted the jackdaw; ‘‘that bird has the 
acquisitive instinct.” 

“Oh, no,”’ said Alice, “he has just been conditioned that way and 
must be reconditioned to help remake wnaeety Now, hawky, how 
did your parents teach you?” 

“Well, when I was young, very young, they fed me with little 
birds and I acquired a taste for them.” 

“Yes,” said Alice, “just as I thought; you acquired a taste without 
being given a chance to exercise a choice and that means that you 
acquired a taste and became habituated, but did not develop an ap- 
preciation of what you were doing; you just did not think.” 
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“And then, when he grew older,” said the owl who had joined the 
party, “he could only act in a single track way because his learning 
had been compartmentalized.”’ 

“Poor hawky,”’ said the jay, “he never had a real chance for self- 
expression and initiative; he is just living on a tradition transmitted 
to him unquestioned.” 

“T know,” said the parrot, “I know just what his trouble is; he 
has had an authoritarian, coercive education; boys and girls, that 
fellow has been indoctrinated all his life!” 

What a flutter and flurry this caused! Alice nearly lost her bond 
in the crisis; the hawk concealed his head in shame under his wing; 
the other birds edged away in a group by themselves and under the 
guidance of the cuckoo began to chirrup: 

No imposition! 

No indoctrination ! 

We don’t want subjects 
In a free nation! 


“No subjects; they’re barred,” said Alice. ‘Off with their heads, 
and throw them into the discard! We don’t want the restriction of 
compartments; large omnibuses for us so that we can move about a 
bit. Subjects obscure the view and do not integrate with the environ- 
ment. I wonder whether we cannot find something better; let’s be 
creative and share our intelligence.” 

“IT know what shared intelligence is,” piped up the sparrow, 
“teacher gave me a piece of her mind to-day.” 

“Don’t be silly,” said the jay. ‘Alice wants us to consider how 
school can be made a happy place for children to learn how to join 
in the ongoing process and to remake the social order.” 

“How about breaking up the subjects and using them whenever 
we want them and as we need them?” said the cuckoo. 

“Good idea,” said Alice; “and we won't call them subjects any 
more; let’s call them units of work and then school will be a happy 
place for everybody.” 

“Hurrah school! Hurrah school!” cried the whippoorwill who had 
joined the company quietly. 

“Units of work? Units of work?” said the jacksparrow aside. 
““*Squeer, ‘Squeer; oh, I remember,—window, w-i-n-d-e-r, go an’ 
clean it, Jack.” 
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“Units of work, fine idea!” piped the lark and struck up a song in 
which all joined. 


Units of work, 
Units of work, 
Boys always happy and girls never shirk! 


“See what you get from shared intelligence,” said Alice. ‘Units | 
of work! There you have something pleasing and varied to the eye | 
like a patchwork quilt, attractive to the learner who abhors subjects. 
They arise out of situations and remake the learner and the situation.” 

“Let's call them unergs and then the school will be linked up with | 
techno—” said the jay. | 

“Sh,” said Alice, ‘‘we don’t use that word any more.” 

Then they all flapped their wings and sang I. 


How doth the little busy child 
Improve each shining hour, 
| If he with unit-work is piled 
And not with subjects sour. 


All things a problem are to him 
Which he projects himself ; 

All questions suit his every whim, 
His books fill up a shelf. 


He cannot weary of such work, 
But if he does, no matter. 

He'll love it all and will not shirk, 
But profit from his chatter. 


“T wish that I had gone to such a school,” said the jackdaw. ‘When 
I was at school we had no fun; we just learned and learned and were 
punished if we didn’t.”’ 


“You're right, but those days are no more,” said the cuckoo. 


“The time has gone,” the schoolma’am said, 
; “To talk in tones of awe 
_ Of schools, of R’s, of drill an’ whacks, 
Of discipline and law.” 


| 
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; “School for me,”’ said the loon. 
’ “School for everybody,” said Alice, “young and old, for we have 
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reached a new day and we'll build a new social order, you and I, and 
remake society.”’ 
“That's a pretty big job,” said the owl. ‘Don’t you remember the 
poem— 
“You are old, Father William,” the young man said, 
“And your hair has become very white; 
Yet you’re constantly urging a school that seems red— 
Do you think at your age, it is right?” 


“In my youth,” Father William replied to his son, 
“TI thought that the school trained the mind; 

But now that psychologists say there is none, 
Why, the school must be diff’rent in kind.” 


“The trouble with you, my dear owl,” said Alice, “the trouble 
with you is that you are a reactionary; you can’t see the social impli- 
cations of education. In fact, society is a function of education.” 

“Shades of Plato and Aristotle!’ exclaimed the owl. 

“We don’t talk of those fellows any more,” said Alice; “they 
don’t help you to think; they are authoritarians and indoctrinate. 
Besides they are dead and did not know our changing age. And 
further they never made a statement just in these words, which every- 
one can recall easily and repeat frequently: ‘Society is a function of 
education.’ ” 

“And contrariwise and leastways,” said the cuckoo, “education is 
a function of society.” 

“That’s interesting,” said the jackdaw and the parrot at the same 
time. ‘Society is a function of education; education is a function of 
society; if education is a function of society and society is a function 
of education, then is a function of society education ?”’ 

They all began to flap their wings and Alice to clap her hands, and 
they all took up the words and joined wings and hands and began to 
circle round and round, and faster and faster came the words. 

Alice pondered; “That reminds me of Peter Piper,” she said. 

The fun became more and more riotous, and the movement so 
boisterous that the circle was broken up and in the excitement the 
hawk snatched off the lark, the owl went after a mouse, and every 
other bird went off after something else. Alice lurched forward to 
stop them, woke with a start, and recalled that she had to prepare 
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five lessons for the following day in arithmetic, science, English, his- 
tory, and geography! 


POSTSCRIPT 


Miss Goodsell’s reply in the Teachers College Record, April, 1933, to my 
article on “Education and Social Disorder” which appeared in the February 
issue reminds me of the injunction which a Provincial of the Jesuit Order gave 
to one of its members who claimed to have discovered spots on the sun: 


I have read Aristotle’s writings from end to end many times and I can 
assure you I have nowhere found anything similar to what you describe. 
Go, my son, and tranquilize yourself; be assured that what you take for 
spots on the sun are the faults of your glasses, or of your eyes. 

(Quoted in Fahie, J., Galileo, His Life and Works, p. 103.) 


If my article stimulated Miss Goodsell to sweep away the cobwebs which have 
accumulated about the social emphasis in the writings of Dewey, Kilpatrick, 
and others, an emphasis which she wisely italicizes so that progressive educators 
and teachers can no longer have an excuse for missing it, I feel that my object 
has been achieved; she should also have added some pertinent quotations from 
Dewey’s Individualism, Old and New, and Individuality and Experience, as 
well as the estimate of progressive education in the Educational Frontier by its 
former sponsors. 

I am grateful to Miss Goodsell for her collaboration. I must, however, 
object to and protest most seriously against the claim which she makes at the 
end of her article that she and the group for which she professes to speak are 
the sole repositories of “the entire American philosophy of life,” a claim which 
is pretentious, arrogant, and unfounded, and rather irreconcilable with the 
pragmatic philosophy to whose rescue Miss Goodsell has tried to come. 
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THE MEASUREMENT 
OF CONFLICTING VIEWPOINTS 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION* 


By DONALD PEERY COTTRELL 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


ESPITE the great extension in recent years of the use of sci- 

entific methods in dealing with problems of administrative prac- 
tice and policy arising in colleges and universities, the undeniable fact 
remains that we have yet a long way to travel before we shall have 
a comprehensive, consistent, tested, and acceptable body of prin- 
ciples by which to guide the general organization and administra- 
tion of higher education. Controversy among leaders regarding 
the utility or futility of various kinds of higher education for vari- 
ous kinds of persons rages more hotly than ever before. New col- 
lege plans, changes, “experiments” are springing up all over the 
country. Each has its protagonists and its critics. Each represents 
a delicate and temporary compromise between opposing ideas as to 
the nature and purposes of education and the best ways to conduct 
it. The whole field of higher education is in a process of ferment, 
the like of which has certainly not existed at any time during the 
current generation. 

The reasons for this situation are fairly evident. Western nations 
are entering upon a new economic and social era. The very founda- 
tions of our societies are being challenged. Scientific inventions and 
technological applications have upset the security of our occupational 
and economic systems. New international relationships are bringing 
about new alignments of power. What were once faiths adequate to 
sustain men in meeting the human perplexities of life are now impo- 
tent creeds, unreal and outworn. As a consequence of these and 
other factors, educational opportunities never before existing present 
themselves to-day, and a preliminary divergence of viewpoints as to 


* The author is indebted to Dr. Joseph Zubin for his invaluable assistance in the development and 
application of the techniques used in this study, and for criticism of the manuscript. 
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what these opportunities mean and how they should be met is only 
natural and inevitable. 

It is also natural that in a society which demands quickly educa- 
tional readjustments of such a fundamental character, very pro- 
nounced conflicts of view should be readily generated and should 
temporarily dwarf attention to the more steady historical and philo- 
sophical thinking and scientific verification of reserved and tentative 
hypotheses. While there has never been a social system or historical 
period in which there have not been conflicts of major significance, 
social crises have always operated to bring these conflicts to the fore 
and to sharpen their meanings for social policy and action. 

It is noticeable, however, that in the analysis of the ways in which 
people think about, and work upon, their ever new array of problems 
one aspect is often overlooked. Men face the newest of problems 
with old ideas, experiences, biases, convictions, viewpoints, prefer- 
ences. If these are not the very stuff of which the new problem is 
made, they are at least the working equipment which is used in the 
attack on the new problem. Just at this point difficulty arises. All 
too frequently these differences of background among individuals, 
though known to exist, are not themselves scrutinized with a view to 
their harmony, and the result is blind conflict, offense, embitterment, 
and perhaps deadlock, so far as common consent or working agree- 
ment within the group is concerned. It would seem that constructive 
measures for the redefinition of policy in the field of higher educa- 
tion await careful study of these differences of viewpoint and belief, 
and that such study should give attention to the relatively stable poles 
or general viewpoints, if any, which exist in the thinking of our peo- 
ple about problems of higher education. 

A considerable amount of work has been done in the measurement 
of attitudes on international problems, economic, social, and re- 
ligious questions, the general problems of the philosophy of educa- 
tion, and so forth. So far as it can be ascertained, very little of this 
work has related directly to the vast body of controversial material 
in the field of higher education. The writer has undertaken to study 
some of the more fundamental patterns of thinking in this field, and 
in the present article will describe certain of the techniques which 
were employed and will summarize some of the tentative conclusions 
of the study. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF A TEST 
Nature of the Questions Included in the Study 


The scope of the field of higher education is defined differently by 
various educators. Without doubt it is impossible adequately to deal 
with questions of college and university administrative practice or 
with questions of how the teaching of a college or university should 
be conducted, without in some measure giving consideration to the 
questions of social theory and policy which underlie them. Because 
of the virtually unlimited scope of many of these questions, any two 
workers in the field would necessarily define the total field differently. 
The writer made an outline covering some nineteen areas of profes- 
sional questions and issues, only seven of which have been included 
in the materials of this study, and by no means have all the important 
issues in any one of these seven areas been included. The seven areas 
are as follows: 


1. The service of the university and the college to society. 

2. The financial support of higher education. 

3. Those for whom higher educational facilities should be provided. 

4. Needed reconstruction in the program of higher general (as 
distinguished from professional) education. 

5. The vocational counseling of students. 

6. The measurement of higher education. 

7. Special problems incident to the higher education of women. 


Hypothesis Used in Building Test Items 


The next step was to formulate the major controversial issues of 
the above areas in the form of test items. At this point a hypothesis 
was made. As the issues were defined and items constructed, it 
soon became evident that a large proportion of the issues and the 
various ways of viewing them involved rather definite criteria for 
judging the worth of higher education to individuals and to society. 
A wide acquaintance with workers and graduate students in the field 
had also led to the belief that individuals tend predominantly to be 
influenced in their judgments and viewpoints by one of three basic 
philosophies regarding the worth of higher education. These phi- 
losophies were designated as follows: the Experience-Centered Phi- 
losophy, the Classic-Centered Philosophy, and the Professional- 
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Centered Philosophy. All individuals are influenced somewhat by 
all three philosophies, but usually more by one than by either of the 
other two. Thus the hypothesis was advanced that these three posi- 
tions would constantly appear among individuals, and, wherever the 
nature of the issue permitted, a specific choice was included in the 
item representing that issue to correspond with each of these three 
positions. 


Graphic Self-Rating Scales 


In order to secure in one part of the test a direct judgment of the 
individual as to the degree to which each of these three philosophies 
appealed to him and as to which appealed most, a graphic self-rating 
scale device was constructed, from which it was possible to secure a 
numerical weighting for each individual on each of the three positions, 
A brief statement of each philosophy was formulated with reference 
to its tenets regarding the best kind of college curriculum. ‘The fol- 
lowing statements were used as bases for judging the individual’s 
weighting of the three philosophies. 


The Classic-Centered Curriculum. The classic-centered curriculum is built 
upon the hypothesis that the most valuable kind of education for college students 
to-day is that which is concerned primarily with the great masterpieces of litera- 
ture, science, art, philosophy, and so forth, which are a part of our cultural 
heritage. Expert scholars select the particular works which are to be studied, 
and the individual instructors use the best educational procedure of which they 
are capable in the effort to get students to learn these materials thoroughly. The 
measure of the success of the student in this type of education is the degree to 
which he is found to have mastered the subjects of study as the scholars 
know them. 

The Professional-Centered Curriculum. The professional-centered curricu- 
lum is built upon the hypothesis that the most valuable kind of education for col- 
lege students to-day is that which is concerned primarily with the materials 
leading to the direct preparation of the student for his life work. Persons of 
recognized ability to judge what is needed by workers in certain professions 
select the materials which shall be studied. The student is to master the knowl- 
edge and attain the skills which are prerequisites for membership in his chosen 
profession. The measure of the success of the student in this type of education 
is the degree to which he achieves the standards of proficiency which are gener- 
ally recognized as prerequisite to final qualification for practice in that 
profession. 
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The Experience-Centered Curriculum. The experience-centered curriculum 
is built upon the hypothesis that the most valuable kind of education for college 
students to-day is that which is concerned primarily with the interests and felt 
needs (especially those which have many social implications) of the students 
themselves. The students, in consultation with expert teachers, select the edu- 
cational activities in which they will jointly engage. The work of the student 
is the pursuit of educationally significant interests and the reconsideration of 
his own viewpoints and convictions, especially those which have large social 
consequence. The measure of the student’s success, if any formal measure of 
success is required, is the degree to which he has, in the judgment of his teach- 
ers, attained the objectives which he and his teachers have agreed upon from 
time to time during the course of his college work. 


Scope of the Test and Responses Obtained 


Three hundred fifty-five graduate students of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, filled in the Experimental Edition of the test 
during the Summer Session of 1932, of whom seventy-seven were 
enrolled in courses given in the professional field of higher educa- 
tion. The replies of the higher education group only will be reported 
in this article. 

The total Experimental Edition of the test included one hundred 
eighty issues, one hundred sixty-two of which were expressed in the 
form of multiple-choice items usually affording three possible ways 
of responding to each item, while eighteen were expressed in the 
form of ranking items with an average of fifty-eight different com- 
binations of responses to each item. 


Structure of the Items and General Directions to Subjects 


One further point should be made concerning the construction of 
the test items and the directions which were given to those respond- 
ing to them. The two or more alternative choices offered under 
each issue represented, of course, an arbitrary limitation of the num- 
ber of ways of responding to that issue. Effort was made to include 
the most outstanding viewpoints which are commonly recognized as 
relating to that issue, and the subject was directed to mark that one 
of the alternative choices offered to him with which he was in the 
greatest degree of agreement, regardless of the possibility that he 
might not be in entire agreement with the alternative which he 
marked. This means, to be sure, a forcing of the choice, and the 
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degree to which this did real violence to the true position of the sub- 
jects cannot be known accurately, though the utmost care was exer- 
cised in the formulation of the issues and the choices to make them 
at least clear. Many of the issues are extremely perplexing. It is 
this quality, in fact, which makes a proposition an issue. What is 
of most importance in connection with any issue is the viewpoint or 
attitude toward which one leans or which one prefers at the critical 
moment when a choice is necessary in regard to that issue. Hence 
the policy of forcing the choices was adopted deliberately. It is need- 
less to say that practically all these issues offer ample invitation for 
one to take a middle ground, but it is in this twilight zone between 
complete uncertainty and absolute conviction that minds actually 
function in most controversial life situations, and this is the realm of 
thought and attitude which the test was designed to measure. 


RESPONSES OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION GROUP 
Responses on Graphic Self-Rating Scales 


The direct judgments of seventy-five’ of the higher education 
group gave numerical scores on the graphic self-rating scales for 
each of the three above-named basic viewpoints of higher education. 
Those who obtained their highest and their lowest scores (with- 
out regard to the exact amounts of the individual scores) on each 
of the three positions are given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


FREQUENCY OF INDIVIDUALS IN THE HiGHER EpucaTion Group OsTaINING THEIR 
HicHest AND Lowest Scores ON Eacu oF THE THREE SCALE VIEWPOINTS 


Experience- Classic- Professional- 
Score Centered Centered Centered Equivocal 
Highest Score .......... 34 13 16 12 
Lowest Score ........... 12 31 20 12 


* That is, obtained equal scores on each of the three scale viewpoints. 


Responses to Test Items 


Each item of the test, of course, yields a distribution of the 
members of the higher education group according to the various 


1 Two members of the higher education group did not reply to this section of the test. 
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TABLE II 


SAMPLE Test ITEMs AND DisTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES AMONG 


THE HicHer Epucation Group 


Number of 
Sample Items Individuals 
Responding 
1. The chief factor in causing the 50 per cent elimination rate in col- 
leges is: 
a. the lack of sufficient innate ability on the part of many stu- 
dents to profit by higher education .....................-. 16 
b. the inadequacy of the offerings of the curriculum in meeting 
the needs of individual students ....................-..05. 34 
c. the lack of a definite goal on the part of many students .... IS 
2. The college teaching of mathematics is best justified on the 
grounds of: 
a. the disciplinary effects that are transferred to other studies 
b. the deeper understanding of modern life that it may afford .. II 
c. the value of mathematics as a tool subject in other work .... 46 
d. the belief that it is valuable for its own sake .............. 16 
3. General education beyond the level of high school should lay most 
emphasis upon: 
a. the ability of the student to think effectively in some chosen 
9 
b. the development in the student of an understanding of the 
nature of our social institutions and of the forces which oper- 
ate to make our society what it is..................0.00005- si 
¢. mastery on the part of the student of the fundamental tools 
and subjects which are preparatory to advanced education 
for the profession which he is to follow .................... 16 
4. The economic welfare of each individual as well as that of society 
as a whole: 
a. may be worked out most satisfactorily under the present social 
order by means of education in the fundamental elements of 
character which will enable the individual independently to 
meet the competition which is afforded by other individuals II 
b. may be worked out most satisfactorily under the present 
social order by means of education for a society in which co- 
operation will be stressed above all other character traits ... 38 
c. can never be assured under the present social order.......... 
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TABLE II (Continued) 


. The number of apprentices to be admitted to any given non-pro- | 


fessional occupation should be determined: 
a. by the present members of the occupation ................. 
b. by an organized central agency for occupational distribution 
c. by the interests and desires of the individual himself ....... 


Number of 
Sample Items Individuals 
Responding 
5. The chief aim of college education should be: 
a. to transmit the cultural heritage from one generation to the 
b. to prepare the student for his final life occupation .......... 12 
c. to teach those subjects and fields which the student is not 
likely to learn in his specific occupational training .......... 12 
d. to provide the student with opportunities to engage in ac- 
tivities appropriate to immediate interests and needs ....... 29 
6. College education should be directed primarily to the following 
section of the population of college age: 
a. the youth who rank high in such abilities as are measured by 
b. the youth who rank average in such abilities as are measured 
c. the youth who rank low in such abilities as are measured by 
7. The best reason for attaching importance to the age of a candidate 
in considering him for admission to college is that: 
a. beyond a certain age, the energy and effort needed for acquir- 
ing new knowledge are out of all proportion to the amount of 
b. individuals above certain age limits cannot be integrated into 
c. after a certain age, the value of a college education becomes 
d. the age at entrance is a good indication of probable success 
8. The selection of persons qualified for entrance into positions lead- 
ing to economic leadership: 
a. has been accomplished quite reliably heretofore by the college 2 
b. has been accomplished more through the efforts of other 
agencies than through those of the colleges ................ 31 
c. has been accomplished only by hit-or-miss processes in which 
colleges have played practically no part .....,...........5. 38 
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TABLE II (Continued) 


== 
Number of 
Sample Items Individuals 
Responding 
10. A, B, and C, three candidates for admission to a professional school, 
have come to you for advice. They are all generally desirable candi- 
dates, but each possesses one serious fault. To which student would 
you give the least encouragement for entrance to the professional 
school? 
a. A does not possess all the required personality traits for the 
b. B does not possess full requirements of pre-professional train- 
c. C does not possess sufficient funds to defray his expenses ... 10 


responses available in meeting the issue represented by that item. 
Lack of space prevents the reporting of the returns from this group 
for the entire test. Some sample items, with the distribution of 
responses of the higher education group, are shown in Table II. In 
the cases of some individual issues, a small percentage of the sub- 
jects omitted marking any one of the choices offered. This may 
merely mean oversight, or it may mean that the subjects felt that 
they were in no agreement whatever with any one of the choices 
offered, and that, had they been given the opportunity to write in 
another alternative representing their own position, they would have 
done so; or it may mean that they felt themselves to be completely 
uninformed concerning the nature of the issues, and that they there- 
fore actually held no attitude or viewpoint whatever concerning those 
issues. In any case, the situation appears not materially to have 
affected the results of the study, in view of the undoubtedly positive 
findings which are herein reported. 


ANALYSES OF THE DATA 
Primary Analysis 
The first general problem which arose was that of discovering 
whether or not the preliminary hypothesis concerning the prevalence 


of the three philosophies of higher education was justified. Is the 
Experience-Centered position, for example, a real one, in the sense 
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that those who hold it think differently about various issues from 
those holding other positions? One way to answer this question 
might be to select certain experts known to hold the Experience. 
Centered position, and to use their replies to the test as a sort of 
criterion of this position, in order to discover which of the positions 
is held by all other individuals to be studied. The difficulty of dis. 
covering such experts is obvious. The Experience-Centered position 
itself is not charted definitely enough for one to know whether or not 
a given expert holds it. 

For this reason a more empirical criterion had to be established. 
This was done by comparing the replies of the groups who con- 


sidered themselves favorable to each of the three viewpoints re- | 
spectively (by virtue of the fact that they obtained their highest 


scale score on that viewpoint, as reported above) with the replies of 
those who considered themselves unfavorable (by virtue of the fact 
that they obtained their lowest scale score on that viewpoint, as 
reported above) to each of the three viewpoints. The exact pro- 
cedure was as follows: (1) the number of the thirty-four persons 
who considered themselves most favorable to the Experience-Centered 


viewpoint who responded to each of the item choices of the test was | 


secured; (2) the number of the twelve persons who considered them- 
selves least favorable to the Experience-Centered viewpoint who re- 
sponded to the same item choices of the test was secured; (3) these 
two numbers for each item choice separately, in relation to the two 
whole groups, of thirty-four and twelve, respectively, were com- 
pared ;? (4) those item choices which were shown, by a coefficient of 


correlation of significant size, to be definitely attractive choices for | 


persons who considered themselves most favorable to the Experi- 
ence-Centered viewpoint were called ‘“Experience-Centered item 
choices”; and (5) the process was repeated to secure ‘‘Classic-Cen- 
tered item choices” and “Professional-Centered item choices.” 

Thus it is seen that the first criterion by means of which to judge 
the value of each of the test item choices for revealing tenets of, for 
example, the Experience-Centered viewpoint was the difference be- 
tween the responses of those persons, as a group, who said they were 
most favorable to that one of three viewpoints and the responses of 


® By means of the computation of Yule’s fourfold r. See footnote “e’ of Table V for the 
formula used in this computation. 
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those persons, as a group, who said that they were least favorable 
to that one of the three viewpoints. All item choices of the test 
were judged on the basis of, this criterion as to their value in repre- 
senting each of the three viewpoints. Twenty-eight Experience-Cen- 
tered item choices were secured. Twenty-three different item choices 
representative of the Classic-Centered viewpoint, and twenty-one still 
different item choices representative of the Professional-Centered 
viewpoint were secured. 


Secondary Analysis 


This first criterion was thought to be somewhat rigid; that is, it was 
thought that to place sole reliance upon the comparison of the re- 
sponses of these two groups of individuals in attempting to discover 
which item choices are truly representative of the three viewpoints 
would be assuming perhaps too high a reliability of the subjects’ own 
classification of themselves, which would therefore leave unrevealed 
some equally good item choices for these purposes. For this reason, 
a new and less rigid criterion was devised and a secondary analysis 
of all the test items was made, upon the basis of this second criterion. 

The responses of the seventy-seven members of the higher educa- 
tion group to the three selected groups of item choices alone (twenty- 
eight Experience-Centered, twenty-three Classic-Centered, and 
twenty-one Professional-Centered) were secured. Each member of 
the group was given three scores, one signifying the number of his 
responses which had previously been revealed to be Experience- 
Centered responses (each Experience-Centered response being given 
arbitrarily a score value of 1 point), another signifying the number 
of his Classic-Centered responses, and a third signifying the number 
of his Professional-Centered responses. Each set of seventy-seven 
scores was then arranged in order from highest to lowest, and a 
new pair of comparison groups was obtained to serve in the new 
criterion as the two comparison groups had served in the first cri- 
terion. The number of cases constituting the comparison groups for 
this second criterion is shown in Table III. 

Each item of the test was then reanalyzed by means of a fourfold 
table including for each of the three basic viewpoints the following: 
(1) the number of persons composing the high score group for that 
viewpoint; (2) the number of this high score group who responded 
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TABLE III 
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Comparison Groups FOR SECONDARY ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES OF THE HIGHER 
Epucation Group 


S Experience- Classic- Professional- 
— Centered Centered Centered 
Number of Highest Scores ...... 26 25 26 
Number of Lowest Scores ...... 26 25 26 


with this particular item choice; (3) the number of persons compos- 
ing the low score group for that viewpoint; (4) the number of this 
low score group who responded with this particular item choice. By 
computing the per cent which (2) is of (1) and the per cent which 
(4) is of (3), it was possible to tell which item choices of the test 
yielded a significant difference between the two per cents and which 
therefore were definitely associated with or representative of that one 
of the three viewpoints. Only item choices positively associated with 
the three viewpoints were considered. 

Twenty-eight new Experience-Centered item choices, nineteen new 
Classic-Centered item choices, and nineteen new Professional-Cen- 
tered item choices were obtained by the use of this second criterion. 
The numbers of item choices found to be representative of the three 
positions are summarized in Table IV. In Table V are presented 
the data used and the results obtained in both analyses for the ten 
sample items which were included in Table II. 

The responses of the seventy-seven members of the higher educa- 
tion group to the newly selected three groups of item choices were 


TABLE IV 


Test Irem Cuorces ReveaLep To Be Sicniricant BY MEANS OF ANALYSES OF 
Responses OF THE HIGHER Epucation Group 


Analysis Based. | Analysis Based 
Choices upon First upon Second Total 
Criterion Criterion 
Experience-Centered Item Choices .... 28 28 56 
Classic-Centered Item Choices ........ 23 19 42 
Professional-Centered Item Choices .... 21 19 40 
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then obtained. Each member was given a score signifying the extent 
of his adherence to each of the three basic viewpoints, as represented 
by the three new groups of item choices. 


Discriminatory Character of the Item Choices 


One feature of the analyses of the test to discover which of the 
item choices were positively associated with each of the three general 
viewpoints under consideration was the fact that no item choice 
proved to have a significantly large positive association with more 
than one of the viewpoints. This fact lent some reassurance as to 
the value of the test items, in that all positively associated item 
choices were thus shown to be discriminatory, and the three basic 
viewpoints to exist independently of one another. 


Reliability of the Responses 


The next general problem which presented itself in the analysis 
of the data was that of securing a measure of the reliability of the 
responses to the items of the test. There was no method readily 
available for securing this measure of reliability for the test as a 
whole, since there were no “right” or “wrong” answers to the items 
of the test. It was possible, however, to regard the three sets of 
scale scores as independent continua, and in scoring the seventy-seven 
cases upon the basis of the item choices representative of each of the 
three viewpoints, as revealed by the analyses, to separate the scores 
for the odd and even items and thus secure measures of the reliability 
of the responses to these selected portions of the test. These coefh- 
cients of reliability were then “stepped up” by the use of the Spear- 
man-Brown formula. The coefficients of reliability are shown in 
Table VI. 

It is secn from Table VI that when the number of Experience- 
Centered item choices was doubled by the use of the second criterion 
for analysis, the obtained reliability (.78) equaled approximately 
the figure which had been predicted (.70) on the basis of the ob- 
tained reliability of the first analysis item choices. This shows that 
the item choices obtained by the secondary analysis are consistent in 
their representativeness with those obtained by the primary analysis. 
Similarly, it can be seen that the additional Classic-Centered and Pro- 
fessional-Centered item choices obtained by the secondary analysis 
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TABLE V 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF CERTAIN ITEM CuoIces, As SHOWN BY ANALYSES OF THE RESPONSES 
oF THE HicHEeR Epucation Group 


Primary ANALYSIS 


Seconpary ANALYsIS 
DeEsIGNATION 
or Items | Number of Individ- Number of Individ- 
uals Responding uals Responding 
4 (b) (c) (d) (e) ) (g) (h) 
Ciena I Column | Column | Column | Column | Column | Column Column 
Il Il IV VI Vill 
I—a. CC 6 I +.53 
EC 20 2 + .38 
¢. 
2—a. CC 3 I 
EC 6 I 1.99 
PC 15 9 2.2 
Tee EC 27 6 +.29 
4—a 
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6—a. .......| CC 20 13 2.6 

4 9 II + .31 

4 GE 19 13 3.3 
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NOTES FOR TABLE V 


(a) The entries in this column refer back to the designation of items and item choices used for 


0) 


(c) 


(2) 


(e) 


(g) 


(A 


the sample items in Table II. 


In Column II are shown the scale viewpoints of which certain of the item choices were 
found to be significant. EC refers to the experience-centered viewpoint; CC refers to the 
classic-centered viewpoint; and PC refers to the professional-centered viewpoint. 


In Column III are shown the numbers of individuals, of those who obtained their highest 
scale scores on the particular viewpoints in question (there being thirty-four such individuals 
for the experience-centered viewpoint, thirteen for the classic-centered, and sixteen for the 
professional-centered) who responded with the various item choices. 


In Column IV are shown the numbers of individuals, of those who obtained their lowest 
scale scores on the particular viewpoints in question (there being twelve such individuals 
for the experience-centered viewpoint, thirty-one for the classic-centered, and twenty for 
the professional-centered), who responded with the various item choices. 
In Column V are shown the coefficients of correlation (Yule’s fourfold r) of the item choices 
by means of which those item choices were found to be significant of the various larger 
viewpoints. An item choice was regarded as significant when, by the use of the equation 
NF = x, its coefficient of correlation was sufficiently large that x* should be at least 3.841, 
when 
(ad—be)*(N) 
(a+b) +4) 


The values of the symbols in the foregoing formula are shown in the following table: 


Responded with | Did not respond 
the item choice with the item 
in question choice in question 
Obtained Highest Score on Any One of the Three- 
Obtained Lowest Score on the Same One of the Three- 


A x? value of 3.841 is so large that it could have arisen by chance not more than § times in 
100. It was found by computation that in order for item choices to be significant of each 
of the three viewpoints their r’s must be at least as large as the following values: EC, +.29; 
CC, +.30; PC, +.33. 

In Column VI are shown the numbers of individuals, of those who were included in the 
high score comparison groups used for the secondary analysis (see p. 645 ff.), who responded 
with the various item choices. 


In Column VII are shown the numbers of individuals, of those who were included in the 
low score comparison groups used for the secondary analysis (see p. 645 ff.), who responded 
with the various item choices. 

In Column VIII are shown the quotients obtained by dividing the difference of the per 
cents of the high and low score secondary analysis groups who responded with the various 
item choices by the standard error of that difference. When this quotient is equal to 2.0 
or more, the difference could have occurred by chance only 2 times in 100. A quotient 
value of 2.0 or more was used as a criterion of significance for these item choices. 
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TABLE VI 


RELIABILITIES OF VARIOUS SECTIONS OF THE TEST AS REVEALED IN RESPONSES OF 
THE HicHer EpucaTtion Group 


Irem Cuorces SECURED BY 
First AND SECOND 
ANALyses CoMBINED 


Irem Cuorces SECURED BY 
First ANALYsIs 


r by Spear- | r by Spear- 
(reliability of | (Pre- | (reliability of | (pre- 


dicted reli- 


dicted reli- 
half the test) | ability of the 
| 


ability of the 
whole test) 


half the test) 


whole test) 


| 
r | PE, r PE, | r | PE, r PE, 

Experience-Centered 
.54 |+.06] .70 |+.04| .78 | +.03| .87 | +.02 
Classic-Centered 
.47 |+.06| .64 |+.04| .63 |+.05| .77 | +.03 
Professional-Centered 


are consistent with those obtained on the basis of the primary anal- 
ysis. Reliability coefficients of the size of these three are usually re- 
garded as satisfactory for group test purposes.*® 


Tripolar Scores of the Higher Education Group on This Test 


The scores of the higher education group on the three sections of 
the test which are composed respectively of item choices representa- 
tive of the Experience-Centered, the Classic-Centered, and the Pro- 
fessional-Centered viewpoints are reported in Table VII. 

The differences between the three means are all undoubtedly sig- 
nificant, with the possible exception of that between CC and PC. The 
difference between the EC and CC scores is 10.5 times its own stand- 
ard deviation, while that between the EC and PC scores is 13.0 times 
its standard deviation. The difference between the CC and PC 
scores is 2.5 times its own standard deviation, which means that there 
is only one chance in a hundred that there is not a true difference. 
It is to be noted that, while the spread of the scores for all three 


® Kelley, T. L. Interpretation of Educational Measurement, pp. 210-211. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1927. 
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TABLE VII 
Scores OF THE HiGHER EpucaTion Group ON THE THREE SELECTED SECTIONS OF 
THE TEST 

Viewpoint ——— Mean Sigma Adjusted Adjusted 

P Mean (a) Sigma 
err 56 32.7 8.7 58 15.5 
> +esudas 41 (c) 13.4 4.9 34 12.3 
ae 40 11.4 4.8 29 12.0 


(a) Mean divided by maximum possible score and multiplied by 100. Represents per cent of 
maximum possible score. 

(b) Sigma divided by maximum possible score. 

(c) This score is one point less than the total number (42) of significant classic-centered item 
choices, owing to the fact that one of the test items yielded two of its choices as significant 
classic-centered item choices. Obviously, the directions of the test prohibit the subject 
from responding with more than one of these choices. 


viewpoints is great, as shown by the large sigmas, there is a very dis- 
tinct preference on the part of this higher education group for the 
Experience-Centered viewpoint, and a comparative lack of prefer- 
ence for the Professional-Centered viewpoint. 


Intercorrelations of Tripolar Scores 

Since the data bore out one of the original assumptions, namely, 
that all individuals are influenced in their responses to controversial 
issues in the field of higher education by all three of the general view- 
points which have been discussed, and that all individuals do hold to 
or agree with each of these viewpoints in some degree, still another 
general problem which emerged in the analysis of the data was to 
discover whether or not the degree of an individual’s agreement with 


TABLE VIII 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF TRIPOLAR ScoRES OF THE HiGHER EpucaTion Group 


Viewpoint | r PE, 
Experience-Centered with Classic-Centered ......... — .33 + .07 
Experience-Centered with Professional-Centered ..... — .37 +.07 
Classic-Centered with Professional-Centered ........ —.44 + .06 
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one of the viewpoints tends to correlate with the degree of his agree- 
ment with the other two viewpoints. The three distributions of 
scores for the seventy-seven cases were correlated, with results as 
shown in Table VIII. 

It will be noted that the coefficients of correlation are all more 
than four times their probable errors, and that they are, therefore, 
undoubtedly significant. There appears to be a slight tendency for 
individuals who obtain high scores representing any one of the three 
viewpoints to obtain low scores representing both of the other two 
viewpoints. These negative correlations cannot be taken at their 
face value, however, for two reasons: 

1. The item choices found to be significant of the three general 
viewpoints were all taken from the same population of item choices. 
The fact that any individual selects a given item choice, which means 
that he is registering adherence to one of the basic viewpoints auto- 
matically (by directions of the test), precludes his selecting any other 
of the choices of that item, and thus registering adherence to another 
of the basic viewpoints. Thus, this mechanical factor would tend to 
produce a spurious negative correlation between the responses with 
the three sets of representative item choices, even when the true cor- 
relation is zero. 

2. Some item choices were negatively associated with certain of 
the three viewpoints, as represented by the fact that larger propor- 
tions of the groups of individuals who considered themselves to be 
unfavorable to those viewpoints responded with those item choices 
than was the case with the groups of individuals who considered 
themselves to be definitely favorable to those same viewpoints. None 
of the negative associations of item choices were taken into account 
in these analyses, and this fact would tend to produce negative cor- 
relations among the scores. Later studies will have to be made in 
order to give due consideration to these negative associations. 

It is significant, however, that none of the intercorrelations are 
positive—corroborating the previous evidence that the three polar 
positions are all independent of one another. It is likely that after 
correcting for the influence of the negatively associated item choices 
and after precluding by suitable devices the mechanical negative cor- 
relation discussed above, the true correlation between the polar posi- 
tions will become insignificant. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


While the work reported in this paper represents only one sec- 
tion of a more extensive inquiry into the basic patterns of current 
thought in the field of higher education, it is possible to advance 
certain conclusions which are definitely supported by these data. The 
larger inquiry calls for the analysis of similar responses from larger 
groups of subjects and for certain refinements of technique which 
were suggested by the present analysis. 

In the initial work of assembling materials for a test to be used 
in this study, it became apparent that the tremendous variety of par- 
ticular views, beliefs, convictions, attitudes, and preferences com- 
monly recognized in the field of higher education tended to be ar- 
ranged in certain patterns or clusters, within each of which a certain 
measure of consistency would obtain. The number of such patterns 
obviously could not be determined, though it promised to be quite 
large. 

Upon the basis of a priori considerations, the hypothesis was ad- 
vanced that one group of three such patterns or polarities of think- 
ing (among many possible ones) could be discerned as inherent in the 
materials incorporated in the test. These three patterns were 
thought of as three independent viewpoints, each of which repre- 
sented an aggregation of particular ways of meeting and resolving 
the various controversial issues stated, and they were designated the 
Experience-Centered viewpoint, the Classic-Centered viewpoint, and 
the Professional-Centered viewpoint. A single measure of adherence 
to each of the three viewpoints was used as the basis of a type of 
factor analysis of the responses to the entire body of test materials. 
The analyses have revealed that the hypothesis advanced was an 
appropriate one, inasmuch as each of the three viewpoints named was 
shown to have an independent existence. The truth of this latter 
assertion is borne out by the following specific findings: 

1. The technique of graphic self-rating scales used with this group 
of higher educational workers proved to be a discriminatory instru- 
ment in securing the degree of preference for the three types of col- 
legiate curricula named. 

2. The data revealed that subjects with an expressed preference 
for any one of the three types of collegiate curricula tended to re- 
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spond with a certain set of particular item choices rather than with 
others included in the test. Thus these sets of item choices were 
shown to be discriminatory for the three basic viewpoints. 

3. Each of the three basic viewpoints of higher education, the 
Experience-Centered, the Classic-Centered, and the Professional-Cen- 
tered, represented by one of the three sets of typical item choices, 
was shown to have an independent existence; that is, no response 
which was found to be indicative of adherence to any one of the view- 
points was found also to be indicative of adherence to either of the 
other two viewpoints. 

4. This group were shown to manifest a certain degree of ap- 
proval for all three of the basic viewpoints, but with the most pro- 
nounced approval for the Experience-Centered viewpoint. 

5. There is a slight, though doubtful, tendency for this group, 
when manifesting approval for any one of the three viewpoints, to 
manifest a corresponding lack of approval for each of the other two 
viewpoints. 

6. The responses of this group of higher education workers to 
the item choices representative of each of the three basic viewpoints 
possess an adequate reliability for group test purposes. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
CORRELATIVES OF SCHOOL PROGRESS 
IN NEW YORK CITY’ 


By J. B. MALLER 


Institute of School Experimentation, Teachers College 


HERE are in New York City some six hundred elementary pub- 
lic schools distributed among the various neighborhoods and 
districts. ‘These schools vary considerably in average achievement 
as well as in the proportion of accelerated and retarded pupils. 
The neighborhoods in which the various schools are located differ 
from one another in social and economic conditions, in national and 
racial composition of the population, in rate of juvenile delinquency, 
and in such factors as birth rate, death rate, and infant mortality. 
To what extent is the educational status of a school correlated with 
the social-economic status of its neighborhood? Is it possible to pre- 
dict the rate of progress in a given school from knowledge of its 
location and from the above-mentioned environmental factors? The 
purpose of the present research was to throw light on these questions. 
The data of this study are based upon the records of several 
agencies of New York City, including the Board of Education, the 
Department of Health, the Children’s Court, and the Welfare Coun- 
cil. The tabulations of the Federal Census (1930) constitute an- 
other source of data for the various neighborhoods of the city. 


VARIABILITY AMONG SCHOOLS IN THE RATE OF PROGRESS 


Before presenting the results concerning relationships, the varia- 
bility of the measures will be considered. Of the total number of 


* The present report is part of an extensive study of the various neighborhoods of New York 
City. Another section of this study appeared in Human Biology, February-April, 1933. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to those whose codperation made this study 
possible: Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, Director of the Institute of School Experimentation; Dr. Eugene 
Nifenecker, Director of Research, Board of Education of New York City; Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, 
Health Commissioner of New York City; Dr. Philip Klein of the New York School for Social 
Work; and Dr. Rudolf Pintner of Teachers College, for several valuable suggestions. 
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pupils in the elementary schools of the city during the school year 
1931-1932, about 55 per cent made normal progress, completing 
one grade per year, 30 per cent made slow progress, and 15 per 
cent made rapid progress. An examination of the rates of progress 
in the different schools, however, reveals striking variations. There 
are elementary schools in the city in which the proportion of slow 
pupils is less than 5 per cent and other schools in which this propor- 
tion exceeds 50 per cent. The proportion of rapid progress in some 
schools is as high as 35 per cent, while in other schools this propor- 
tion is less than 3 per cent. 

The rate of progress expressed in terms of the ratio of rapid to 
slow pupils ranges from five to more than 200 with a mean of 50.2 
and a standard deviation of 38.6. It appears, then, that the various 
schools of the city have their own characteristics with regard to rate 
of school progress and are not to be considered random samples of 
the total school population. 


SCHOOL PROGRESS IN VARIOUS NEIGHBORHOODS 


The city is divided into 310 neighborhoods, known as health areas. 
Combining some of the very small areas there are 270 neighborhoods 
with an average population of about 26,000, and two elementary 
schools per neighborhood. The rate of school progress in each of 
these neighborhoods was determined on the basis of the records of 
the schools located in them. 

Table I shows the variability among the 270 neighborhoods with 
regard to the percentage of slow pupils and rapid pupils, and the 
rate of progress. The table reads as follows: There is one neighbor- 
hood in which the proportion of slow pupils is between 49 and 52 
per cent of the total number of elementary school pupils in the neigh- 
borhood; there are 3 neighborhoods in which the proportion of slow 
pupils is between 45 and 48 per cent, and so on. 

Table I reveals wide variation among the 270 neighborhoods of 
New York City with regard to school progress. Thus the propor- 
tion of pupils making slow progress ranges from 9 per cent in one 
neighborhood to 51 per cent in another, with a mean of 29.9 and a 
standard deviation of 7.3. The proportion of pupils making rapid 
progress ranges from 2 per cent to 34 per cent, with a mean of 14.3 
and a standard deviation of 6.1. The rate of progress, the ratio 
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TABLE I 
Procress 270 NEIGHBORHOODS IN New York City 
Stow Procress Rapip Procress RaTE oF Procress 
| 
Scale | Scale Scale 
I 3 190-209 ..... I 
45-48 ....... | 3 ie Pere. 3 170-189 ..... 2 
14 8 150-169 ..... 5 
| 26 13 130-149 ..... 4 
5° 16 IIO-129 ..... 9 
90-48 ....... 52 17-19 ....... 37 QO-109 ..... 23 
50 43 7o- ..... 29 
44 63 50- 69 ..... | 44 
I 9 Below 10 | 5 
Number ..... | 270 Number ..... 270 Number ..... 270 
Mean ....... 29.9 | Mean ....... 54-5 | 
6.1 |S.D.........| 35-5 | 


of rapid to slow progress, ranges from 6, where there are 6 rapid 
progress pupils for each 100 slow pupils, to 200, where the number 
making rapid progress is twice the number making slow progress. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL-ECONOMIC STATUS OF 
NEIGHBORHOODS 


Why do the neighborhoods of the city vary so markedly in the rate 
of school progress? Are these differences related to measurable dif- 
ferences in psychological and social-economic factors? In the fol- 
lowing paragraphs will be presented the correlations between the rate 
of school progress and such factors as average intelligence, rate of 
juvenile delinquency, birth rate, death rate, infant mortality, economic 
status, and national differences. 


Average Intelligence in Various Neighborhoods 


During the scholastic year 1931-1932 the pupils of Grades VA 
and VB of all public schools in the city were given intelligence tests 
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under the auspices of the Board of Education. This group, includ- 
ing some 100,098 fifth grade pupils, represents a cross section of the 
total population of the city and is probably the most extensive edu- 
cationally homogeneous group ever given mental tests. The National 
Intelligence Test, Scale B, and the Pintner Rapid Survey Test were 
used. A child’s score was the composite on these tests. For the total 
population tested, the average intelligence quotient was 100.2 and 
the standard deviation 20.9. The average mental age of these fifth 
grade pupils was 130.1 months and the standard deviation was 21.3. 

An index of average mental ability was computed for each neigh- 
borhood. This index was the average intelligence quotient of all 
fifth grade pupils enrolled in the public schools located in the neigh- 
borhood. The averages of the neighborhoods varied widely. They 
ranged from 75 to 120 with a mean of 100.4 and a standard devia- 
tion of 8.3. There are neighborhoods in which the average intelli- 
gence is 25 points below the average of the city and others in which 
the average is more than 20 points above the average of the city. 
The difference between the averages of the highest and the lowest 
neighborhoods is about as great as the total variation of the indi- 
vidual intelligence scores within each of those neighborhoods. 

The variation among the neighborhood averages is due to the rela- 
tive homogeneity of intelligence within the respective schools and 
neighborhoods of the city. The ratio of the sigma of the 270 neigh- 
borhood means to the sigma of the scores of 100,098 pupils was 
.40. This correlation ratio may be taken as a measure of the degree 
of homogeneity in the neighborhoods.’ The same correlation ratio 
for the 571 elementary schools of the city is even higher, .45. The 
relationship between the distribution of the individual scores and the 
distribution of the averages of schools and neighborhoods is shown 
in Figure 1. The solid line in Figure 1 gives the distribution of the 
intelligence quotients of 100,098 pupils of Grade V. The broken line 
gives the distribution of the averages (1.Q.) of 571 schools, and the 
dotted line gives the distribution of the averages of 270 neighbor- 
hoods. The three distributions are given in percentages in order to 
make them comparable. 

The correlation between rate of school progress and average in- 


1 Maller, J. B. ‘Vital Indices and Their Relation to Psychological and Social Factors,” Human 
Biology, V:94-121, February, 1933. 
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telligence quotient was .6986 + .o2. The correlation between rate 
of school progress and average mental age was .586 * .o2. These 
correlations are rather high when we consider the fact that for each 
neighborhood the average intelligence score was based on the records 
of the fifth grade pupils while the rate of progress was based on the 
records of all pupils. The correlations are obviously higher than 
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Ficure 1. DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE 


they would have been if the individual scores of intelligence and rate 
of school progress had been correlated.? This is probably due to 
the heterogeneity of the averages (or the homogeneity within the 
neighborhoods) of these variables. 


Economic Status 


A comprehensive measure of economic status was available for 
each neighborhood. This was derived from the latest Federal Census 
(1930) data concerning the value of homes, the monthly rentals of 


* Maller, J. B. “Age versus Intelligence as Basis for Prediction of Success in High School,” 
Teachers College Record, XXXI11:402-415, February, 1932. 
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the residents, and so forth. On the basis of these records the 
average (median) annual expenditure per family was computed for 
each of the neighborhoods of the city. These indexes of economic 
status ranged from .2 to 9.2 with a mean of 4.5 and a standard devia- 
tion of 1.3. The correlation between this index of economic status 
and the rate of school progress was .5349 * .o2. Figure 2 shows the 
relationship between school progress and economic status. 
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FiGURE 2. SCHOOL PRroGREsSS AND Economic STATUS 


It will be seen from Figure 2 that the neighborhoods of low eco- 
nomic status were also low in rate of school progress, while those 
of high economic status were relatively high in rate of progress. 
It should be noted, however, that the neighborhoods with the highest — 
economic index were second highest in rate of progress. It is very | 
likely that in these neighborhoods a large proportion of children at- 
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tend private schools and that those attending public schools consti- 
tute a somewhat selected group. 


Economic Dependence 


Another measure of the economic condition of a neighborhood was 
based on the records of the four major social agencies of the city. 
The amount of charitable relief received in each neighborhood (of 
Manhattan and the Bronx) was computed and taken as an index of 
its economic dependence. The index ranged from o to 80, with an 
average of 20.56 and a standard deviation of 16.6. The correlation 
between the rate of school progress and the index of economic de- 
pendence was — .5001 * .04. The line of regression is shown in 
Figure 3. This figure shows that the rate of school progress de- 
creased with increase in the relative amount of family relief received 
in a neighborhood. 
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FiGURE 3. SCHOOL ProGRESS AND EcoONOMIC DEPENDENCE 


Juvenile Delinquency 


The rate of juvenile delinquency was determined for each neigh- 
borhood. This was based on the ratio of the number of delinquents 
coming from the neighborhood to the total number of children of 
court age (6-15) in the neighborhood. These rates varied from 0 to 
54 per 1,000, with an average of 6.5 and a standard deviation of 4.4. 
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The correlation between the rate of school progress and the rate of 
juvenile delinquency was definitely negative, —.4268 + .03. The line 
of regression is shown in Figure 4. It will be seen from this figure 
that in the neighborhoods with a ratio of progress of 100 or more 
there was a very low rate of juvenile delinquency, 3 per 1,000, while 
those whose rate of school progress was 50 or less had a rate of de- 
linquency of 8 per 1,000.8 
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Ficure 4. ScHoot Procress AND RATE OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Birth Rate 

The birth rate in the various neighborhoods varies from 4 per 
1,000 to 35 per 1,000 of the neighborhood population, with an 
average of 17.9 and a standard deviation of 4.5. The correlation 
between the rate of school progress and the birth rate was negative, 
— .3025 .02. 


Death Rate 
The death rate varies among the neighborhoods from 4 per 1,000 


* Although it is obvious that correlation does not imply causation, it is of extreme social sig- 
nificance that juvenile delinquency is so markedly related to slow school progress. The fact that 
delinquency among children of school age, below 16, has consistently declined in recent years in 
New York City, while delinquency above that age has shown a marked increase, would lead to the 
conclusion that the school was effective in preventing, or at least in postponing, delinquent 
tendencies. 
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to 23 per 1,000, with an average of 10.5 and a standard deviation 
of 3.2. The correlation between the rate of school progress and the 
death rate was — .3419 * .02. 


Infant Mortality 


The rate of infant mortality varies enormously among the neigh- 
borhoods of the city. The range is from 20 to 120 per 1,000 live 
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FiGuRE 5. SCHOOL PROGRESS AND RATE OF INFANT MortTatity 


births. The chances of an infant’s survival is about 6 times as high 
in some neighborhoods as in others. The average is 55.5, and the 
standard deviation is 19.7. The correlation between the rate of 
school progress and the rate of infant mortality was negative and 
rather high, —.4575 * .o2. The line of regression is shown in 
Figure 5. It will be seen from Figure 5 that the rate of school 
progress decreased consistently with increase in the rate of infant 
mortality and that the relationship was somewhat curvilinear. 


National and Racial Differences in Rate of Progress 

That children of different national origin differ also in school 
progress is a common observation. In a study of the records of 
20,000 pupils of fifteen Manhattan schools, conducted by Dr. Leon- 
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ard Ayres some twenty-five years ago, a number of striking racial 
differences in the rate of progress were revealed.* The percentages 
of retardation among pupils of different groups were as follows: 


Entire group .......... ose 


Similar conditions exist to-day. Table II shows the percentage of 
slow progress for those neighborhoods in the city where certain ethnic 
groups predominate (more than three-fourths of total). 


TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE OF SLow PRrocrReEss OF PREDOMINANT ETHNIC 
PERCENTAGE OF NuMBER OF 
Erunic Group Stow Procress ScHOOLs 


It is interesting to note that the present percentage of slow 
progress in neighborhoods which are predominantly Italian is prac- 
tically identical with the percentage of retardation among Italian 
pupils as found by Ayres twenty-five years ago. The percentage of 
retardation in Ayres’ Russian group, most of which were probably 
Russian Jews, is quite similar to the percentage of slow progress in 
the Jewish group of the present study. It is gratifying to note in 


* Ayres, Leonard B. Laggards in Our Schools; quoted from Pupils’ Progress Through the Grades, 
by Eugene A. Nifenecker, Board of Education, New York, 1922. 

* One other factor that was found related to rate of school progress should be mentioned here— 
the condition of the building. School buildings rated A by the New York City Building Code 
had an average index of progress of 60.7, while those whose rating was lower than A had an 
average index of 47.4. The difference was 3.1 times its standard error. . 
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this connection that the percentage of slow progress pupils in the 
public schools of New York City has shown a constant decrease in 
recent years. It declined from 36 in 1924 to 29 in 1931. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN TWO GROUPS OF NEIGHBORHOODS 


The relationship between school progress and the above-mentioned 
social-economic factors may also be expressed in terms of the dif- 
ferences between neighborhoods in which school progress is compara- 
tively rapid and those in which progress is slow. The neighborhoods 
of the city were divided into two major groups, those above the 
average and those below the average in the rate of school progress, 
and the various rates and indexes were computed for each group of 
neighborhoods. ‘The results are shown in Table III. 


TABLE Ill 
Comparison Between NeIGHBORHOODS OF HicH Low Rate oF ScHooL 
| PROGRESS 
Nercusor- | NEIGHBOR- Dirr. 
VARIABLE | o Dirr. o Dirr. 
Procress | Procress 

| 16.8 18.8 2.0 0.45 4.44 
i Death rate .......... 9.4 10.9 1.5 0.34 4.41 

Infant mortality ...... 48.5 59.0 10.5 2.10 5.00 
i Juvenile delinquency .. 5.4 8.6 3.2 0.46 6.95 

Economic dependence . 14.9 25.2 10.3 2.80 3.68 
; Average intelligence ..| 106.0 95.9 —10.1 0.90 |—I1.20 


It will be seen from Table III that each of the comparisons yielded 
a significant difference. The neighborhoods in which school progress 
is above the average have a lower birth rate, a lower death rate, 
and a lower rate of infant mortality, of juvenile delinquency, and of 
economic dependence. They are higher in average intelligence. 


Rate of Progress and Degree of Achievement 


The rate of progress is determined largely on the basis of the 
teachers’ marks and the general policy of the school. It is not synon- 


-ymous with achievement. The latter must be determined on the basis 


of objective tests. 
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During the spring of 1932 achievement tests (Stanford, Form Z) 
were administered to the pupils of Grade VIB in 57 schools and to 
the pupils of Grade VIIIB in 35 schools. These tests were given 
under the auspices of the Department of Education of the State of 
New York. The average achievement score was computed for each 
school and the correlation between average achievement and rate of 
progress was obtained. This correlation was .5312 * .06 for Grade 
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Ficure 6. AVERAGE ACHIEVEMENT AND RATE OF Procress FoR Grape VIB oF 57 SCHOOLS 


VIB and .6027 * .06 for Grade VIIIB. The line of regression is 
shown in Figure 6. It appears, then, that within a given grade, the 
pupils making rapid progress not only complete a grade in less time 
but also know more than those making slow progress. 


PREDICTING RATE OF PROGRESS FROM FACTORS OTHER THAN 
INTELLIGENCE 


Practically all the environmental factors considered in this study are 
measurable and may be secured with little effort. Furthermore, the 
factors are of considerable constancy; they change only to a very 
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small degree from year to year. On the basis of the correlations it 
is possible to predict the rate of progress to be expected in a given 
school or neighborhood. This prediction of scholastic progress 
should be of great value in evaluating the work in any particular 
school or the relative merits of different methods or curricula that are 
used in different schools. 

The multiple correlation between the composite of six environ- 
mental factors and school progress was .8119 * .o1. These factors 
are: economic status, economic dependence, delinquency, infant mor- 
tality, birth rate, and the ethnic character of the neighborhood. It 
will be noted that these factors do not include intelligence and that 
the multiple correlation is higher than the correlation between school 
progress and intelligence. 


VARIABILITY AMONG DISTRICTS 


The previous considerations dealt with relatively small areas or 
neighborhoods, each having about one or two schools. One would ex- 
pect that among larger areas or districts the rate of progress would 
be nearly alike and that such districts would vary little from one 
another. The districts of the Department of Health were adapted 
for this comparison. ‘The city is divided into thirty-one districts. 
The average number of schools per district is nineteen. 

A graphic presentation of the variability among these districts in 
the rate of school progress is shown in the map below. On this 
schematic map the rate of progress in each of the thirty-one districts 
is indicated. The degree of variation among the districts is revealed, 
as well as the relationship among neighboring districts. 

The map shows the index of school progress for each of the 
thirty-one sections of the city known as health districts. The index 
of progress is presented in five intervals: very slow (below 50), slow 
(50 to 80), average (80 to 120), high (120 to 150), very high 
(150 and above). In nine districts the index was below 80 and in 
ten districts it was above 120. In twelve districts the index of 
progress was between 80 and 120. 

The districts in which the index was lowest include Central Harlem 

* The Index of Progress for each school or district was obtained as follows: J] = 2 (R/S) in 
which R is the number of pupils making rapid progress, S is the number making slow progress. 


As there are normally about twice as many slow as rapid pupils, R is multiplied by 2. To avoid 
fractions the ratio is multiplied by 1oo. 
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Manhattan 
1 Washington 
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2 Riverside 
3 Cen. Harlem 
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and Redhook. The districts in which the index was highest include 
Washington Heights, Riverside, Fordham, and Tremont. 

It will be noted that the four districts of highest index are adjacent 
to one another. A similar tendency was found among those of low 
index of progress. There is one marked exception. Harlem is among 
the lowest in rate of progress and located near Washington Heights, 
which is the highest in rate of progress. The racial difference be- 
tween the pupils of these two sections is obviously the cause of the 
difference in the rate of progress. 


PREDICTING THE INDEX OF SCHOOL PROGRESS 


On the basis of the economic and social factors described above the 
school progress in each of these districts was predicted. The em- 
pirical index was in agreement with the predicted index in all but 
one district. The degree of agreement was thus 97 per cent. 


SUMMARY 


1. The public schools in New York City differ greatly from one 
another with regard to scholastic progress. There are some schools 
in which the rate of progress is many times higher than in other 
schools—this in spite of a unified, integrated educational system. 
There is evidence that these striking differences are due only to a 
small extent to differences in school practices, in principals, and in 
teachers. 

2. The rate of scholastic progress is highly correlated with vari- 
ous social, economic, biological, and ethnic factors characteristic of 
the neighborhood in which a given school is located. School progress 
correlates positively with intelligence and economic status, and nega- 
tively with the following factors in the neighborhood in which the 
school is located: rate of juvenile delinquency, rate of infant mortality, 
birth rate, and economic dependence. It also depends upon the na- 
tional composition of the neighborhood. 

3. Among the most valuable results of this study was a Predic- 
tion Index by means of which the rate of progress in a given school 
may be predicted. These predicted scores were found to agree re- 
markably well with the actual rates of progress in the various schools. 
The prediction is based on factors other than intelligence and in- 
volves measures and indices that may be easily obtained from the 
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Department of Health, Children’s Court, Federal Census data, and 
similar sources. The correlation of school progress with the com- 
posite of these social-economic factors is higher than its correlation 
with intelligence. 

The marked correlations between school accomplishment and 
factors of the environment indicate that the wide variability among 
the schools of the city is due chiefly if not entirely to differences in 
the nature of the pupils enrolled in the various schools rather than 
to differences in the quality of instruction in those schools. 

Any statement concerning achievement in New York City schools 
without regard to the wide variation among schools is meaningless 
and misleading. Educational achievement cannot be considered in 
isolation from the correlated psychological, social, and biological 
factors in the schools’ environment. A school located in a “poor” 
neighborhood (with low economic status, a high rate of juvenile 
delinquency, infant mortality, and so forth) will have a slow rate 
of progress. To demand that such a school live up to an arbitrary 
norm is about as justified as demanding that all pupils be of equal 
height. The degree of progress to be expected of a given school 
should not be based upon an arbitrary standard but upon the nature 
of the pupils and the social and economic background of the 
neighborhood. 

When the background factors are considered, it appears that some 
schools whose records show rapid progress are nevertheless below 
the expected level, while other schools whose rate of progress is slow 
are actually exceeding the expected level of progress. To insist upon 
a standard rate of accomplishment in the latter schools is unfair to 
the pupils and the teachers. To be satisfied with such accomplish- 
ment in the former schools is unjust to the pupils as well as to the 
taxpayer. Both instances are common misapplications of democratic 
principles. 
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A GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE ON 
NEGRO EDUCATION 


By P. A. W. COOK 
Sometime Lecturer, Healdtown Training College, South Africa 


A MAJor activity of the first library professorship at Teachers College 
was to be the training of research workers in mapping the literature of 
significant educational fields. These fields were to be those in which research 
is now greatly handicapped because of the lack of suitable and convenient 
bibliographic guides. It was planned, therefore, not to compile conventional 
and routine bibliographies, but to locate and write up clues to the important 
literature of significant uncharted fields. For this purpose, Education 221L, 
Bibliographic Research, was organized to map source materials of at least 
departmental width of interest. 

To this course Professor Mabel Carney sent Mr. P. A. W. Cook to under- 
take the preparation of a much-needed guide to the literature of Negro Edu- 
cation, a guide that would be both compact and highly useful. Mr. Cook did 
this work so well that he was asked to prepare this article for the Teachers 
College Record. Publication here makes his material available for research 
workers many months before it could be issued elsewhere. 

Several items were located only through the help of Mr. Walter G. Daniel, 
Assistant Professor of Education, Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
who kindly read and criticized the article. Mr. Daniel is a member of the com- 
mittee on bibliographic materials for the Journal of Negro Education. 


CARTER ALEXANDER 
Library Professor, Teachers College 


N recent years Negro Education has received ever-increasing attention. 

The rapid progress of Negroes in every walk of life and the increased 
demands of Negroes for all types of schooling have made this attention to their 
education inevitable. Just as inevitably the growing importance and vitality 
of Negro Education have produced an overwhelming number of books, statistics, 
and articles on the field. All this has created a very real need for some sort 
of brief yet fairly comprehensive guide to the maze of existing literature. To 
supply this guide is the purpose of this article. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


The following bibliographies form a very convenient guide to all the most 
important publications on Negro Education from earliest times to the pres- 
ent day. 


Before 1928 


a Bibliography of the Negro. Work, Monroe N. New York: The H. W. 
: Wilson Company, 960 University Avenue, 1928. 689 p. 

Seventeen thousand selected entries of books published before 1928. Three 
: parts: Negro in Africa, in U. S. A., and in West Indies and Latin America. A 
. carefully classified bibliography of which Education is one head; it is subdivided 
: under ten captions. Education of the Negro: I. Education of the Negro Before 
the Civil War; II. Education of the Negro During the Civil War Period; 
III. Education of the Negro During the Reconstruction Period; IV. General 
Discussion of the Education of the Negro; V. Boards and Foundations Carry- 
r ing on Education Work Among Negroes; VI. The Elementary Education of the 
Negro; VII. The Secondary and Industrial Education of the Negro; VIII. The 
Higher Education of the Negro; IX. Teachers and Teacher-Training Work for 
Negroes; X. Libraries for Negroes. 
A This Bibliography includes a list of periodicals from which references were 
% taken. Bibliography of bibliographies and index. Has brief descriptions but 
no opinions. 


After 1928 


Bibliography on Education of the Negro. U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 
1931, No. 17. 34 p. Compiled by Ambrose Caliver. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1931. 


Comprises publications from January, 1928, through December, 1930. Classi- 
: fied and annotated list of selected references. 

Similar bibliographies by Dr. Caliver, covering materials in 1931 and up to 
March, 1932, appear in the quarterly Record of Current Educational Publica- 
tions of the United States Office of Education. With the suspension of the Record 
after one number in 1932, the best source for similar bibliographies is the Journal 
of Negro Education. See section on Periodicals. 


Journal of Negro Education. See section on Periodicals. 
Negro Year Book. See section on Year Book. 


Cultural Background 


The Negro in American Civilization. C. S. Johnson. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company, Inc., 1930. 538 p. 


A study of Negro life and race relations in the light of social research. Five 
chapters on Negro Education seen in a social setting. Bibliography, pages 485-510, 
by authors, on relevant works. Gives an excellent bibliography of Negro Edu- 
cation as part of a social system. 
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The Negro: A Selected Bibliography, 1930. Available from 135th Street 
Branch Library, New York City. 14 p. 104. 

st 

a BIOGRAPHIES 


On this relatively undeveloped aspect, considerable material may be located 
in the following: 


r | Bibliography of the Negro. Monroe N. Work. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 960 University Avenue, 1928. 689 p. 


The section entitled “The Negro and Literature” contains four pages of 


e 

A references to biographies and autobiographies of Negroes, annotated, pages 473- 
d 476. 

ey Who's Who in Colored America. New York: Who’s Who in Colored Amer- 


ica Corporation, 1133 Broadway. First edition, 1927; second edition, 1928- 
1929. 420 p. 
Biographies of notable living persons of both sexes, of African descent in 


“ America, notable in all fields—business, professional, and artistic. Contains a 
. large number of photographs (with index). 
. 4 FINANCE 
t Bibliography on School Finance, 1923-1931. Alexander, Carter and Covert, 


Timon. U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1932, No. 15, pp. 139-142. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1932. 
" Fifty-two references on Negro School Finance, classified under costs, salaries, 
support, and teacher training. Cross references to other items on Land-Grant 
Colleges and Salaries. 


See also section on Year Book. 


FOUNDATIONS INTERESTED IN NEGRO EDUCATION 


; The most important foundations are listed below. An authentic compilation 
] of the origin, aims, and development of these foundations and of their work for 


Negro Education, may be found in: 


Philanthropy in Negro Education. Leavell, U. W. Nashville, Tennessee: 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 1930. 168 p. (Contribution No. 
100). 

The appendix, pages 171-181, contains fourteen tables showing the scope and 
financial activities of various boards. A bibliography, pages 183-188, comprises 
a relatively complete list of primary and secondary sources related to the problem. 


Brief accounts of the activity of these foundations appear in The Negro 
Year Book. See section on Year Book. 
; Recent complete information on any foundation is to be sought in its annual 
report, 
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General Education Board. Jackson Davis, General Field Agent, Grace Amer- 
ican Building, Fourth and Grace Streets, Richmond, Virginia; Leo M. 


Favrot, Field Agent, Louisiana National Bank Building, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


Jeanes Fund. A. D. Wright, Director, 726 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Phelps-Stokes Fund. T. D. Jones, Director, 101 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 


Rosenwald Rural School Fund. FE. R. Embree, President, 900 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Slater Fund. Same director and address as Jeanes Fund. 


HISTORY 


The best brief account of the history and development of Negro Education 
is to be found in the Year Book (see that section in this article), pages 95 
and following of the last edition. A very good account occurs in Negro Edu- 
cation. T. J. Jones. U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1916, Number 39, 
pages 243-296. This gives a list of references on the history of Negro Educa- 
tion and considers the trends noticeable at that time. 


See also Journal of Negro History, under the section on Periodicals. 


INDEX HEADINGS 


The more modern publications tend to group references under the heading 
“Negro,” but a great deal of information pertaining to Negroes in certain areas 
is found in connection with other facts about those areas. The indexes use the 
same heading and practices. 

A great deal of material may be quickly located through the indexes cover- 
ing the publications for the U. S. Office of Education. For list of these indexes 
see “U. S. Office of Education Serial Publications,’ E. M. Witmer and M. C. 
Miller. Teachers College Record, XXXIV :309-311, January, 1933. 

At the time of writing, The Education Index had not covered the Journal of 
Negro Education (which see under section on Periodicals). 


LEGAL ASPECTS 


“Legal Trends Towards Increased Provisions for Negro Education in the 
United States between 1920 and 1930.” Lane, Russell A. Journal of 
Negro Education 1:396—399, October, 1932. 


A digest of statutes in fifteen states and the District of Columbia showing a 
gratifying upward trend in the decade. 
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PERIODICALS 


The most important journals devoted to the interests of Negro Education and 
welfare are: 


The Crisis. Edited by W. E. B. DuBois and published by the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Coloured People, 69 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. $1.50 per year. Monthly. First published in 1910. 


Contains accounts of the present problems of Negroes. Very little about edu- 
cation. Has a very “militant” tone. 


Journal of Negro Education. A quarterly review of the Education of Negroes. 
College of Education, Howard University, Washington, D. C. $2.50 per 
annum. July number is issued annually as a year-book number. Founded 
April 1, 1932. 

Covers problems incidental to all phases of the education of Negroes. Has a 
Bureau of Educational Research whose results will be published in this journal. 
Runs a useful bibliography of current literature on Negro Education, including: 
I. Books, pamphlets, I]. Masters’ theses and Doctors’ dissertations (published 
and unpublished), III. Periodical references. 

Has a good index which furnishes the only means of locating its contents, 
since up to this writing it is not covered by The Education Index. 


Journal of Negro History. A research magazine issued quarterly. Edited by 
Carter G. Woodson, and published by the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. First pub- 
lished in 1916. 


Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life. Edited by E. A. Carter. National Ur- 
ban League, 1133 Broadway, New York City. $1.50 a year. Monthly. 
First published about 1922. 


The articles in this publication deal mainly with social and economic prob- 
lems; discussion of educational issues frequently. A book review section is 
included. 


Southern Workman. Published by the Southern Workman, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia. $1 per annum. Illustrated. First published in 1908. Listed in 
International Index. Monthly. 


Contains reports from Negro and Indian populations, book reviews, and gen- 
eral articles on race problems, Negro development, descriptions of schools, etc. 


PORTRAITS 


A long-felt need has been met by the production of pictures of eminent Negroes 
by the Associated Publishers, Inc., 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. These pictures are of large size, suitable for schools. 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


The most important and nationally known professional educational associa- 
tions for Negroes are here listed: 


Association of Colleges for Negro Youth 

Conference of Negro Land-Grant Colleges 

National Association of College Deans and Registrars in Negro Schools 
National Association of College Women 

National Association of Teachers in Colored Schools 


Their titles explain the composition and purpose of the groups and their publi- 
cations will furnish lists of names of executives and teachers. The major officers 
and place of meeting for each association are shown in the annual Educational 
Directory of the U. S. Office of Education. 


STATISTICS 


These are to be sought in the publications of the U. S. Office of Education. 
Two special bulletins have so far been issued: 


Statistics of Education of the Negro Race, 1925-1926. Blose, David T. 
U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1928, No. 19. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1928. 42 p., tables, diagrams. 


Statistics of the Negro Race, 1927-1928. U.S. Office of Education Pamphlet 
No. 14, 1930. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1930. 
16 p., tables, diagrams. 


Biennial Survey of Education 


The Biennial Survey of Education issued by the U. S. Office of Education has 
a special section on Negro Education in the chapter on “The Education of 
Certain Racial Groups in the United States and Its Territories.” This section 
has a few summary statistics. In addition the index heading of “Negro” will 
locate statistics on private and public schools with these headings: junior high 
schools; parent-teacher associations; private high schools; public high schools; 
teachers, public high schools. These statistics cover attendance and enrollment, 
but not salaries. 


See also section on Year Book. 


SURVEYS 


The most complete bibliography of surveys of Negro Education is to be found in: 


A Bibliography of Social Surveys. Eaton, A., and Harrison, §. M. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1930. 467 p. 
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Under the heading “Negro” are references to surveys on: Charities, cost of 
living, crime and criminals, housing, illegitimacy, industrial conditions and rela- 
tions, juvenile delinquency, Negro Education, recreation, truancy and non-attend- 
ance. Thirteen unannotated references under “Negro Education.” Geographical 
index. 


Bibliography of Research Studies in Education 


Later surveys may be located in the Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Education series of the U. S. Office of Education, e.g., U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1932, No. 16, covers 1930-1931. The index heads for this series are 
Negroes, and Educational Surveys. Items under the latter are listed 
alphabetically by name of the city or county. The index does not reveal, except 
by the part of the country involved, whether a given survey is likely to contain 
any material on Negro Education. 


YEAR BOOK 


Negro Year Book. Annual Encyclopedia. Monroe N. Work, Editor. Sun- 
day School Union Print, Nashville, Tenn. The following editions have 
been published: 1912, 1913, 1914—15, 1916-17, 1918-19, 1921-22, 1925-26, 
1931-32. 

Contains articles on every aspect of Negro life including education in America 
and Africa. Statistics and bibliographies in later editions. Bibliography of 
Negro in United States. 

Headings: The Year Book is divided into eight parts: 1. The Negro in 
the United States, 2. The Negro in Latin America, 3. The Negro in Europe, 
4. The Negro in Africa, 5. The Negro in Poetry and Fine Arts, 6. Literature 
on the Negro, 1925-30, 7. Newspapers, Agencies, and Associations, 8. Statistics 
Showing the Racial Distribution of Mankind. 

The chapter on Education in the United States includes: Education before 
the Civil War, Education During the Civil War and Reconstruction Period, 
State Associations of Teachers, National Association of Teachers in Coloured 
Schools, Association of Colleges in Southern States, Rating Negro High Schools 
and Colleges, U. S. Bureau of Education, Surveys of Negro Colleges, American 
Educational Awakening in the South, Colleges Merge, Requests by Whites for 
Negro Education, Public Schools, Supervisors, National and State, Negro Schools, 
Illiteracy, Secondary and Higher Education, Boards, White Denominations Car- 
rying Educational and Religious Work Among Negroes in the United States, 
Educational Funds, Libraries for Negroes, Educational Institutions, Public High 
Schools for Negroes. 

A good deal of statistical information is included on salaries, enrollment of 
pupils, attendance, investment in school property, state expenditures, illiteracy, etc. 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE STUDY 
PROGRAM 


By MAXIE N. WOODRING 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


AND GRACE L. ALDRICH 
Librarian, Horace Mann School, Teachers College 


RANDFATHER, as a boy in school, had one book for a text 

and the teacher questioned him on its contents. His only con- 

cern was to be able, after reading his assignment, to answer the ques- 

tions asked. His progress in learning was frequently marked by the 

number of the page to which he had advanced. That he had fin- 

ished Quackenbos’ History of the United States was guarantee of 

suficient knowledge of our history. He need trouble about no other 

book containing a different view or version. Facts were facts and 
were to be memorized as such. 

Father, as a boy, had his textbook and sometimes a few supple- 
mentary readers. The teacher was still the questioner. Even then 
education meant, often, the ability to answer from the book the ques- 
tions which were asked. School life was divided into subjects, and 
one answered questions in Latin, in history, or in mathematics. One 
was a “good history student” or a “good mathematics student.” 
Facts were still collected and laid away on mental shelves, to be 
dusted and exhibited sometimes, but not often used in daily life even 
when pertinent. 

But the son of to-day finds himself in a different relationship to 
his books. Often he, not the teacher, is the questioner. The teach- 
er’s questions are planned to induce him to raise his own queries. 
Perhaps some of these questions cannot be answered until he has 
reached manhood. Perhaps not then. But he can begin to work out 
the answers now by gathering and studying pertinent facts. He can 
learn how people have met situations in the past and whether or not 
their solution of the difficulty at the time has stood the test of living. 
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He can apply what those who have gone before him have found good 
and he can beware that which has not proved good. He gathers 
many of these facts from books, many books, books that throw light 
on both sides of the question. “How can nations become friends?” 
is pertinent to the world of to-morrow in which he is to live. The 
answer perhaps is not to be had as yet, but he can study the facts of 
the past. He and his contemporaries may find the answer after suff- 
cient study of what has gone before. His concern at present is to 
be able to assemble facts that are pertinent and use them. For 
facts are the raw materials with which we do our thinking. 

The library becomes increasingly important to a school when its 
pupils begin to think in this fashion. Facts are gathered, authorities 
are compared, conclusions are developed. Many books must be at 
hand to provide the facts as need of them arises. Many books are 
required if the pupil is to get more than a one-man view. These 
books are the tools of study and as such should be at hand. The 
pupil sent from the classroom to the public library to “look that up 
after school” seldom remembers or desires to do so. The school 
should have its book-laboratory close, and ready for immediate use. 
The marshaling of recorded facts, not for themselves but for use and 
enjoyment, for their bearing on the life of man, requires practice. 
Practice depends upon frequent and intelligent use as well as upon 
availability. 

So close may be the relationship between classroom and school 
library that an experienced school librarian in a new position can tell 
in a few days where the vital teaching is being done in the school 
and in what classrooms antiquated methods of teaching are being 
used. Class reactions register very quickly in the library. Some 
classes are places of infection where pupils “catch” an interest in a 
subject. When that happens no hours are too long to spend on the 
subject, no abstruse language too difficult to follow, no trouble too 
much to take. A pupil who has caught this infection has to be driven 
from the library at closing time and stands lingeringly at the shelves 
to “just finish this paragraph.” Right here it may be said that no 
library can be better than the teaching methods employed in the 
school of which it is a part. It may be poorer, but since its work 
depends on the use made of it by other departments it cannot do 
better work. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


The library is not a room full of books; a warehouse may be that. 
The printed material, books, pamphlets, maps, and pictures must be 
so organized and so easily available to the inexperienced that it is 
not only possible but pleasant to help oneself. The library is not a 
study hall. There are those who maintain that all study should be 
done in the library. This might be satisfactory with mature students. 
Where adolescents are concerned, the informality of a library room 
is often too tempting to be resisted. There are always those who 
look upon a scheduled study period as a time for relaxation. In 
a study hall the formality of the room prevents these few from work- 
ing together on “‘textbook work,” to the detriment of that work and 
the annoyance of others. In a library these disturbing students find 
themselves in seats that may be “edged” together, at tables that may 
easily be lifted or pushed about, facing half a roomful of students, 
and under the care of a person whose whole attention is (or should 
be) concentrated upon reference work or occupied with individual 
help. This makes for disorder and disorder is contagious. When a 
pupil comes to the library for reference work he has an objective 
which engages him, and his attention is not so likely to wander. In 
one junior high school the librarian often heard exclamations of impa- 
tience from members of a strongly motivated class in social studies 
who were annoyed by other members of the school who were trying 
to communicate with them. A few skilled school librarians who are 
also good disciplinarians, or perhaps one should say “controllists,” 
have worked out a satisfactory solution to this problem of textbook 
study in the library. Such people are usually those who have a strong 
interest in studying pupils’ study habits. A library is not necessarily 
a “busy-looking”’ place. Many a school library that apparently teems 
with pupils is not functioning as a library. Many a school library that 
looks peaceful and half empty is leaving its mark hourly in the class- 
rooms. 


TYPES OF READING IN A SCHOOL LIBRARY 


A school library should have immediately at hand three types of 
reading material: recreational, inspirational, and informational. It 
is probable that recreational is the most important of these three. 
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There are those who will disagree with this statement. Perhaps they 
will be more willing to agree if we define recreational as anything 
which a pupil reads for pleasure. This usually means novels and 
stories, sometimes biography, travel, and poetry, less frequently books 
of pure information. Whatever the material, the feeling of interest 
and pleasure must be present. Without recreational reading—in 
the case of adolescents at least—very little reading of any kind is 
done. For that pupil does not really read who laboriously follows a 
printed line word by word. Nor does he really read who reads for 
marks. Someone has said, ““They read to pass, not to know. And 
outraged science takes her revenge. They pass but they do not 
know.” Genuine reading habits follow reading satisfactions. Read- 
ing satisfactions come in the pleasure derived from the content of 
the material after the mechanics have been mastered, just as an artist 
takes more satisfaction in his work after he has become master of 
his spaces, pigments, and brushes. The more one reads for recrea- 
tion the more easily one reads, and “we tend to repeat that which 
we do with pleasure.” So the circle swings! There are to-day in 
junior high schools boys and girls who boast in their own vernacular 
of never having ‘“‘cracked a book.” More often than not these are 
poor students. Whether the good students read because they are 
naturally good students or whether they are good students because 
they read is a question. But work with certain backward pupils 
would seem to prove that, in individual cases at least, they become 
good students when they have learned to read for pleasure. Recrea- 
tional reading, then, is prerequisite to other reading because of its 
function in aiding the mastery of the mechanics of reading and in 
establishing a pleasant reaction to books and print. 

After the pupil has found himself in recreational reading, he 
should be introduced to the wide field in which each may find his 
own kind of inspirational reading. If the term inspirational seems 
too vague, consider it to mean that reading which starts dreams of 
greatness and goodness, opens windows to the finer atmosphere of 
life. 

They called it just a book. It came 
At Christmas with the other things. 
They called it just a book... . 
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They never knew how far from home 

I fared that year 

To palm-fringed beaches, white and queer 
Where swaggered many a buccaneer; 
And opal dreams, come true... . 

A book—they never knew. 


And “opal dreams, come true”! It is the dream that follows after 
the buccaneer has had his day that often functions in life. We little 
know how much a printed word may have to do with a changed life. 
We have it from Jack London’s own pen that a book, on a chance 
visit to a library, changed the course of his life. There are many 
others. Many an inspiration has come from books read on one’s 
own initiative for pleasure or those recommended by a classroom 
teacher. Perhaps there is no stronger combination than a master 
teacher and a good inspirational book followed by the leisure for 
dreaming. Recreational and inspirational reading serve the intangi- 
bles—those mental and spiritual values which are so potent in life 
and for which there is and can be no single, specifically designated, 
place in the program. Beauty is a necessity and ‘‘without vision the 
people perish.” The library should provide the means and atmos- 
phere which will promote love and appreciation of books and the 
lifelong habit of friendship with books. Here in an enriched field the 
pupil gains inspiration and finds help in building standards and char- 
acter. John Carr Duff has said, “If the school has a soul it will 
abide in the library.’ 

Although we believe that the recreational reading that boys and 
girls do is most important and lays the foundation for all other read- 
ing, it is the informational reading with which the study program is 
most frequently linked. Here we deal with books as tools—as instru- 
ments of study. They must be handled as tools, efficiently and skill- 
fully. One must know what tools are available and how to use them 
with precision and economy of time and labor.. 


FOUR STEPS IN LIBRARY WORK 


The first concern of the teacher or librarian in informational read- 
ing and study is that the pupil shall be able to extract the thought 


1 Martha Hart in the Des Moines (lowa) Register. 
*“The Librarian and the Junior High School,” Library Journal, LII1:402—404, May 1, 1928. 
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from printed material. He who has relied too much upon visual 
material finds it difficult to concentrate sufficiently upon print to get 
the thought. It is almost equally difficult for the pupil who has not 
gained proficiency by practice with recreational material. The skill 
of extracting the kernel of thought from printed material, which is 
the basis of library work, is distinctly a study skill which should be 
taught in the classroom and practiced in the library. It is useless to 
try to do library work without this skill. 

The second step with which the study program in the library is 
concerned (and many consider this first) is to teach students where 
to find the printed matter on any given subject; to acquaint pupils 
with the keys—the special indexes such as catalogues, the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, and Granger’s Index to Poetry; to 
teach them to look for such keys in other fields. There is the “joy 
of the chase”’ in this. Elusive facts are tantalizing and the rewards in 
satisfaction for finding are great. The results of the chase are de- 
pendent in part upon “good” guessing—that is, the ability to pre- 
dict upon the basis of known facts where more material may be found. 
The subject sought under one heading may not be found, but may 
be brought to light under another similar heading. Some material 
cannot be located, but is later found because the searcher, having a 
little knowledge of the subject, approaches it from another point of 
view. Most of this teaching is better done by the librarian than by 
the classroom teacher except in cases where very expert teachers of 
special subjects know their field indexes thoroughly. 

The third step in successful library experience is concerned with 
methods of work—comparison, evaluation, and final rejection of un- 
suitable material, and orderly procedure in the accumulation and ar- 
rangement of notes on the subject sought. Orderly procedures are 
matters of form, and form, in this respect as in athletics, develops 
speed and accuracy. The methods employed in the search should, 
preferably, be taught by the librarian. The procedures in the accumu- 
lation and arrangement of notes should be taught by the teacher in 
the classroom-laboratory. 

The final and fourth step is the rearrangement and organization of 
material for final use. The classroom teacher is especially responsible 
for this. 

Of the four processes, which are at the same time study skills and 
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library procedures, the one belonging peculiarly to the library is the 
search for material. Library work, however, cannot concern itself 
with this alone, for if the necessary accompanying skills are not taught 
in the classroom this skill in searching is of no avail. Although the 
ability to extract thought, to sift and evaluate, to rearrange and 
organize material, should be developed in the classroom, the library 
is an excellent laboratory for putting classroom procedures into use. 
Note-taking taught in history classes does not belong peculiarly to 
history, as pupils often believe. It is equally useful in other subjects. 
Again and again the same techniques and skills may be used under 
different guise. In different subjects the same procedures may be fol- 
lowed until the pupil has been taught or realizes that a method of 
work may not necessarily belong to any one subject. The library 
assignment affords an excellent opportunity for making this possible. 
It is the skill or the power to obtain facts and put them to use for 
purposes of thinking, not the facts themselves, that will be of most 
use to the high school pupils of to-day who are advancing into the 
changing conditions of the world of to-morrow. 


DIFFICULTIES IN LIBRARY WORK 


The major difficulties which the librarian encounters in working with 
pupils are: (1) lack of comprehension of the printed word; (2) 
poor attack on material; (3) ineffective assignments. These are study 
problems and should be solved in the classroom. In the first place, 
do teachers know which students read effectively and which do not? 
How do they know whether the pupil is repeating words or whether 
he has visual images or concepts of what he finds on the printed page? 
Do they really know whether or not there is comprehension? What 
is comprehension? Do teachers know how to diagnose other reading 
difficulties? Are high school teachers taking too much for granted 
when they expect comprehension of the printed word from graduates 
of the elementary school? Library work shows in a very clear light 
a widespread inability to comprehend print. 

The second major difficulty is poor attack, poor methods of work. 
A high school pupil laboriously reading word for word a long article 
which should be hurriedly skimmed to the point where he is inter- 
ested! Another carelessly skimming material that requires study, 
and exclaiming “‘I don’t understand it”! Are three methods of read- 
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ing recognized by teachers and pupils? Do they (1) skim for sign- 
posts, (2) read rapidly for pleasure, (3) read slowly and care- 
fully for every shade of meaning and every vestige of thought? Are 
these methods taught and practiced? Above all, are they practiced? 
Are pupils aware that assignments are given them not only that they 
may acquire information but that they may learn how to acquire in- 
formation for themselves? Or do pupils consider library assign- 
ments only busy work? Junior high schools pupils have been known 
to begin to copy at the top of a given page, even though it may be in 
the middle of a sentence. Frequently they are astonished when told 
that the teacher does not care for forty (or as many as there are 
pupils in a class) handwritten copies of material already available to 
her in print. Frequently they labor to change a few words to syn- 
onyms because the teacher insists that the material be written in the 
pupil’s “own words.” This does not happen so much in schools 
where the newer methods of teaching are being used, but many a 
teacher, should she ask pupils why they thought such and such an 
assignment was given, would be surprised at the answers she would 
receive. [here is much useless note-taking in library work because 
pupils have not been taught how to work. The pupil who follows 
orderly procedures in library work is rare. He who checks the 
catalogue for the books in his library is one as against nine who 
casually skim the shelves and report that the “library does not have”’ 
a certain book which is in use at the time. Notes of sources are 
seldom made by pupils and much time is lost in locating a second 
time a cherished quotation or a bit of wisdom. In theme writing, 
bibliographies are often made up from memory after the paper is 
ready to hand in. A careful piece of work requires system. Per- 
haps pupils do not understand this. Perhaps there are still teachers 
who do not understand that methods of work are at least as impor- 
tant as retention of facts. The library is the proving ground for 
proficiency and the place where, regardless of subject matter, meth- 
ods of work may be practiced. 

The third major difficulty in informational library work is the 
ineffective assignment. Ina previous article* in this series the assign- 
ment has been called the “crux of the study problem.” It is also the 


® Woodring, M. N. and Flemming, C. W. “Directing Study through the Assignment,” Teachers 
College Record, XXXII1:673-695, May, 1932. 
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core of the library problem. Not only can the ineffective assignment 
reduce a class to tears or incite it to rebellion, but it can render the 
finest library ineffective and generate hatred for books and libraries 
in general. Sometimes the pupil does not tie up his library assign- 
ment with his classroom work. Quite frequently it is necessary for 
the librarian to ask many questions before she finds what is being 
sought. Sometimes it is even necessary to find out whether the re- 
quest is from a history or an English course before she can find any 
ray of light on the request. Pupils have an amazing way of gen- 
eralizing for themselves. In one school a boy asked for “the Greek 
histories’ —in order, as it later turned out, to identify Persephone. 
Another asked for ‘‘all the books on horses.’’ The assignment, when 
finally unearthed, was to retell the story of the wooden horse of Troy. 
A ninth grade girl wanted to know “where the sun’s rays hit the 
earth” for a mathematics assignment on angles. Sometimes the 
pupil’s vagueness is acquired from the teacher, whose presentation 
has been made without showing the relation between the assignment 
and the rest of the work. 

Assignments are very uneven in their requirements. Some are 
ridiculously easy and some are distressingly difficult. Sometimes 
teachers send groups to the library on an assignment which would 
demand several days’ work by a trained reference assistant. On the 
other hand, there are teachers who require ‘‘a written page and a 
half” on a given subject which is treated, in anything less than 
scholarly material, in two lines or a paragraph at most. Poor pupils 
—making bricks without straw! Occasionally assignments are so 
futile that pupils feel that they are given for “busy work.” If, before 
giving a library assignment, the instructor would try it out in the 
school library, the results would be far more satisfactory to pupil, 
to teacher, and to librarian. 

Library assignments seldom call for a comparison of two sources 
or of a source with the text. In later life it is frequently necessary 
to decide between two versions. Where does one obtain practice in 
doing this? A seventh grade girl found conflicting statements con- 
cerning the Incas in books by John Fiske and by C. J. H. Hayes. 
Her interest was aroused. She thought both were authorities, but 
she finally made her report from the Hayes version “‘because, you 
see, Mr. Fiske died a long time ago and Mr. Hayes is living, and 
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Mr. Fiske did not know some of the things we have found out 
lately.’ In the experience of one school librarian, at least, this 
exercise of judgment is enjoyed by the high school pupil. Is it not 
good practice to give this experience in high school? 


THE LIBRARY ASSIGNMENT 


From the library point of view the good assignment should have the 
following characteristics: 

1. It should be of genuine interest to the pupils. 

2. It should be clear, definite, and fully understood. 

3. It should be related to his past work, lead to future work, and 
be seen as necessary to the comprehension of the subject. 

4. It should be definitely limited and reasonable in its demands 
upon type and availability of materials and upon time. 

5. It should be difficult enough to be challenging and not difficult 
enough to be discouraging. 

6. It should require only those techniques which the pupil is ready 
to use. 

7. It should help him to use the same methods of work in various 
subjects and should give him practice in working effectively and 
economically. 

8. It should make allowance for individual differences. It will be 
seen that these characteristics follow very closely the characteristics of 
any good assignment.* 

Authorities differ as to the value of library assignments. Some 
believe that all collateral reading materials for a given group should 
be gathered in one spot with volume and page indicated. They be- 
lieve that any other method is a waste of time. It is a fact that time 
is wasted in certain library assignments. Quite frequently it is so 
because the assignment is inadequate or the class unable to use 
library procedures, such as finding a book by means of the catalogue. 
Another group believes that the pupil should be given a list of books 
by author and title and left to find the assignment therein. This is 
good practice for future college work and for research in later life. 
This second group believes that practice in locating material is of as 
much value to the pupil as the gathered facts. There is, however, 
in the curriculum, a place for each method. There are times when 
“Woodring and Flemming, op. cit. 
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pupils should be sent directly to sources without waste of time or 
effort. There are times when pupils should be turned loose to find 
their own material. When they are thus turned loose, they should 
be informed by the classroom teacher that the methods of search 
at this time are as important as the found facts. In either case, con- 
trol of the situation is in the hands of the teacher. There is not much 
a librarian can do when an entire class without previous preparation 
descends upon the library in search of minor elusive facts. It is not 
always possible to find at a minute’s notice thirty-five or even twenty 
books containing, in language suited to the grade, the bit of infor- 
mation needed. In this case it is inevitable that one or two pupils 
should get material too mature for their comprehension. Because 
they have established no method of search and have not been in- 
formed that the search is as valuable to them at this time as the fact 
for which they are searching, they flounder while the librarian is help- 
ing each in turn, 

When pupils get challenging library assignments they demand in- 
struction in library procedures. They are clamorous and underfoot 
until satisfied. Then school librarians in self-defense find it necessary 
to give class instruction. Throughout the country many such courses 
are being offered. Some are excellent. Some are poor. The poorer 
ones are poor usually because the librarian takes for granted that 


® Cleveland, Ohio. Public Library. Outline for Instruction in the Use of Books and Libraries in 
the Cleveland Public Schools. Part 2. (Based on contract method.) Cleveland Board of 
Education, 1929. 

Denver, Colo. Board of Education. Library Instruction, Junior and Senior High School. 2 
Parts. (Course of Study Monographs, No. 28 and Supplement.) Denver School District, 
1930. 

Detroit, Mich. Board of Education. Course of Study in the Use of the Library, Grades 7-9. 
Detroit Board of Education, 1926. 

New York, N. Y. Board of Education. Bureau of Libraries. Guide for Librarians. New York 
Board of Education, N. Y., 1930. 

For the mature student see: 

Brown, Zaidee. The Library Key: An Aid in Using Books and Libraries. The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1929. 

Buch, Gertrude. Keys to the Halls of Books. The Kenyon Press, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, 1926. 

Hopkins, Florence. Reference Guides that Should Be Known and How to Use Them. 8 Parts. 
Willard Company, Detroit, Mich., 1923. 

Hutchins, Margaret, and Others. Guide to the Use of Libraries. 4th Ed. The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1929. 

Inglis, May and McCague, Anna. Teaching the Use of Books and Libraries. (To accompany 
Brown, Z. Library Key—above.) The H. W. Wilson Company, 1930. 

Scripture, Elizabeth and Greer, Margaret. Find It Yourself: A Bricf Course in the Use of 
Books and Libraries under the Contract System. The H. W. Wilson Company, 1927. 
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the fundamental study habits have been taken care of in class and 
builds on them. Or, feeling there is a difficulty, she fails to recog- 
nize the fact that it is lack of good study habits. In neither case is 
she, who is not a teacher, prepared to help the class form these habits, 
nor has she the opportunity to give them continued practice with 
follow-up, nor can she alone help them to use in one subject a method 
(such as outlining) learned in another subject. The most that can 
be said for some of the poorer class-courses in the use of the library 
is that they offer every pupil a chance for such instruction. He who 
feels the need of it will make use of it. For those who do not feel 
the need, or feeling the need have no fundamental habits to build on, 
it is wasted time. In schools where the contract method of teaching 
is employed or where the teacher, assured that fundamental study 
habits have been formed, desires to give some library instruction, the 
little pamphlet Find Jt Yourself will prove most helpful. It is of 
little use for a librarian to teach library procedures and indicate spe- 
cial helps to a class floundering because the more elementary needs 
of definite study habits have not been established. If skills in com- 
prehension of the printed page, note-taking, outlining, orderly meth- 
ods of working, and general study habits were taught or taken care 
of in the classroom, library instruction would become only a matter 
of calling to the student’s attention certain aids, and this would be 
largely individual instruction. 


THE IDEAL SCHOOL LIBRARY 


The ideal school library then provides a wealth of informational 
material and an organization of these materials which makes effective 
study possible. It furnishes an excellent field in which study skills 
may be exercised, and methods of work taught in one subject may 
be practiced in other subjects. The choice of materials in, and the 
organization of, the library may depend upon the librarian, but the 
pupils’ knowledge of the essential study procedures must come largely 
from the teacher who recognizes and meets the study needs in her 
classroom. After that the librarian finds her place in teaching the 
use of special library aids. The study program and the use of the 
library interlock to the benefit of both. Library assignments and 
study skill are deeply involved. But beyond this, we believe the 
ideal school library is an enriched field from which pupils may gain 
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the stimulation and breadth of view which inspirational reading gives 
and the satisfaction and proficiency which come from recreational 
reading. ‘And after all, the greatest reward of reading is the sur. 
passing joy of feeling at home in every corner of a gloriously ex. 
panding universe.’”® 


* Headly, L. A. Making the Most of Books. American Literary Association, 1932. 


This is the fourth of a new series of articles on directing study. 
The first article, “Supplementary Bibliography on Study,” 
appeared in March, 1932. 
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NEW STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


THE GEOMETRY OF REPEATING DESIGN AND 
GEOMETRY OF DESIGN FOR HIGH SCHOOLS* 


HIS study aims to present the geo- 

metrical basis of certain types of 
design from the standpoint of applica- 
tions to courses in professionalized sub- 
ject matter for teachers of geometry and 
to courses in high school geometry. 
Certain types of decorative design, such 
as those commonly found in tiled floors, 
wall papers, and many fabrics, are de- 
veloped by repeating the same figures or 
elements of the design at regular inter- 
vals. Such designs are termed repeating 
designs. This dissertation is concerned 
only with the geometrical basis of re- 
peating design and does not attempt to 
consider those factors which control 
aesthetic merit or practical utility. The 
study surveys and presents briefly the 
large and rather scattered body of 
mathematical literature relating to the 
regular repetition of geometric configu- 
rations in the plane. The problem of 
constructing plane “tileworks” with 
regular polygons was first considered by 
Badoreau in the Journal de l’Ecole Poly- 
technique in 1881. Preliminary work on 
the same problem was done by the Rev. 
Mr. Jones in 1785, who published a 
problem and its solution in The Ladies 


Diary. In 1924 G. Polya, in the Zeit- 


* By A. Day Braptry, Ph.D. 
tion, No. 549. 
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schrift fir Kristallographie, gave a clas- 
sification of repeating geometrical designs 
on the basis of the motions of translation, 
rotation, and reflection which are asso- 
ciated with each such design. In 1874 
L. Sohncke developed many polygonal 
tileworks from the tileworks of regular 
polygons. In 1927 P. Niggli discussed 
the possible arrangements of tangent cir- 
cles in the plane, where each circle is 
always tangent to the same number of 
circles. Other work of a related nature 
has appeared in many scattered articles, 
principally by P. Niggli and F. Haag in 
the Zeitschrift fiir Kristallographie and 
the Zeitschrift fiir mathematischen und 
naturwissenschaftlichen Unterricht. 

The geometry of repeating design is 
presented in such a manner as to make 
clear its values as professionalized sub- 
ject matter. The study of repeating de- 
sign leads to a consideration of the 
motions of elementary plane geometry 
and the relationship of these motions as 
expressed by the theory of groups. To 
emphasize and clarify this point a dis- 
cussion of the groups of motions of the 
various and parallelo- 
gram networks has been included. The 
concept of group is again emphasized in 


parallelograms 


Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
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the discussion of Polya’s classification. 
Repeating design provides a wide field 
for applying and proving the theorems 
on congruent figures, the parallelogram 
and triangle, the circle and regular 
polygons; it leads also to many exten- 
sions of well-known theorems. 

A specific application of the geometry 
of repeating design to courses in high 
school geometry is made by incorporat- 
ing sets of exercises in a standard se- 
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quence of theorems for elementary 


geometry. This exercise material is in- 
tended to function as a source book for 


While these ex- 


ercises are not designed to place undue 


teachers of geometry. 


emphasis on the mere drawing of de- 
signs, they aim to present congruence, 
symmetry, and rotation as unifying fac- 
tors for the various topics of elementary 


geometry. 


INTERRELATIONS IN THE BEHAVIOR OF YOUNG 
CHILDREN* 


HE number and scope of observa- 

tional studies dealing with the play 
activities of preschool children is prac- 
tically unlimited, but methods, subject 
matter, and control of observation in 
the various investigations are so dis- 
similar that it is impossible to draw any 
general conclusions concerning the nor- 
mative behavior of young children. The 
primary objective of this study was to 
develop a reliable method for recording 
simultaneously, in comparable quantita- 
tive form, various kinds of data concern- 
ing the behavior of the same individual 
—a method which might subsequently be 
used in studying large numbers of indi- 
viduals, thus facilitating the establish- 
ment of norms. A threefold classification 
of undirected activity differentiated be- 
tween preoccupation with materials, pre- 
occupation with persons, and the absence 
of overtly manifested preoccupation 


either with persons or things. 
Twenty two-year-old children were 
observed daily during the free play pe- 


* By Ruts E. Arrinctron, Ph.D. Teachers 
Monographs, No. 8. 


riod in the nursery school of the Child 
Development Institute of Teachers Col- 
Each child was followed continu- 
the 


assumption being that a large enough 


lege. 


ously for a five-minute period, 


number of five-minute samples would 


give a fair picture of the child’s usual | 


behavior. The twenty-four records for 
each child were distributed over a period 
of four months. 

The recording technique necessitated 
of the 
One 
timed the duration (in seconds) of four 
kinds of behavior: use of material, in- 
active contact with material, physical 
activity not involving material, and ab- 
The other re- 
corded the recurrence within five-second 


simultaneous observation same 


child by two _ persons. observer 


sence of overt activity. 


intervals _of talking, physical contacts 
with persons, laughing, and crying. On 
record blanks the 
five-minute period was divided into five- 


the mimeographed 


second intervals corresponding to inter- 
vals on the stop-watch. The recording 


College, Columbia University, Child Development 
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process was further simplified by the use 
of lines and symbols in place of words. 

Reliability of observers was tested by 
analysis of three hundred pairs of simul- 
taneous five-minute records taken by 
four observers working in six different 
pair-combinations. Measured by Pear- 
son r correlation coefficients, agreement 
between pairs was extremely high. For 
five-minute samples, the coefficients in 
different categories ranged from 85+ 
.026 to .g9*.000. Coefficients for one- 
minute slightly lower. 
Agreement as to occurrence of activities 
ranged from 78 per cent to 99 per cent 
for the major categories; agreement as 
to interpretation of talking and physical 
contacts occurred in 85 per cent to 98 
per cent of the total time intervals. 

The twenty children studied spent the 
major proportion of the time observed 


samples were 


in active use of material. Social activity, 
functionally defined, occurred in no more 
than 5 per cent of the total. time inter- 
vals for the majority of the group. Self- 
with similar 
Individual children, 


activities occurred infre- 


quency. however, 


differed widely in proportion of time 
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spent in, and frequency of, the several 
types of behavior, in frequency of con- 
tacts initiated with children and with 
adults, and in the type of social contact 
made predominantly. 

The method developed in this study, 
and later applied to other children at the 
two- and three-year levels, has proved to 
be a highly reliable tool for differentiat- 
ing individuals, and should be useful in 
the study of normal and deviate be- 
havior, not only at the preschool age, 
but also at later stages of development. 
It affords a wealth of genuinely quanti- 
tative data concerning the differential 
responsiveness of individuals to persons 
and to things, at the same time contrib- 
uting data as to such personality char- 
acteristics as consistency of behavior, 
persistence, and extrovert-introvert tend- 
encies. Such a comprehensive body of 
data should furnish objective indices of 
group norms and of individual variation 
in social and material awareness, and in 
amount and type of self-expression, and 
should enable us to evaluate interrela- 
tionships among the several aspects of 
the personality complex. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT FOR HOME ECONOMICS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


HERE is probably no phase of 

school building planning and con- 
struction that involves more misunder- 
standing and disagreement than the pro- 
vision for home economics space. There 
has been a definite failure in many in- 
stances to grasp the significance of the 


Ph.D. Teachers 


* By Mervin Bropsnavae, 
Education, No. 502. 


College, 


relationship of space and equipment in 
respect to the desired home economics 
objectives. Thousands of dollars are 
actually wasted in many buildings be- 
cause those who planned the structure 
failed to appreciate the nature of this 
relationship. In some schools the pre- 


Columbia University, Contributions to 
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tentiousness of the home economics plant 
operates to lessen its intrinsic educa- 
tional value. A belief seems to prevail 
that the study of foods requires a labo- 
ratory equipped with a battery of stoves, 
sinks, tables, and cabinets; that the study 
of clothing requires a laboratory, a fit- 
ting room, and an array of sewing ma- 
chines and sewing tables. 

It was the purpose of this study to 
evaluate present practices and to deter- 
mine as objectively as _ possible the 
characteristics of well-designed home 
economics plants. ‘The writer has en- 
deavored to study all phases of the 
problem of providing home economics 
space and equipment and has considered 
impartially the various philosophies of 
the subject. The Appendix includes a 
detailed analysis of space allotment for 
home economics in ninety-seven public 
school buildings, a detailed analysis of 
state standards for home economics de- 
partments, and suggestions, based on the 
findings of this study, for planning the 
home department. These 
suggestions may also be used as a set of 
standards for evaluating existing plant 


economics 


facilities in home economics. 


METHODS OF APPROACH 


The study included the 
methods of approach: 

1. Study of the evolution of the home 
economics plant. 

2. Discovery and evaluation of pre- 
vailing and suggested objectives in home 
economics. 

3. Discovery and placement, by school 
level, of activities and topics in home eco- 
nomics; isolating those requiring special 
equipment. 

4. Evaluation of criteria for determin- 
ing the desirable characteristics of home 
economics plants. 


following 
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5. An inspection and analysis of thirty- 
nine superior home economics plants in 
six states. 

6. Study of fifty-eight other building 
plans. 

7. Analysis of state standards 
home economics departments. 

8. Investigation of the number of 
home economics cottages and the atti- 
tude of state departments toward them. 

g. Interviews with 
visors, principals, 


for 


teachers, super- 


and superintendents. 


SOME FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The literature indicates that home 
economics was introduced into the sec- 
ondary schools as a phase of the manual 
training movement. ‘The objectives of 
manual training were reflected in the 
type of early plants and equipment pro- 
vided. These were of a formal and in- 
stitutional character. 

2. Formerly the home economics pro- 
gram was restricted largely to the devel- 
opment of skills in cooking and sewing. 


Recently appreciations and_ attitudes 
have been made major objectives and 
the program been decidedly 
broadened. 


3. The home economics curriculum is 
in a process of rapid and varied transi- 
tion and leaders are far from any agree- 
ment as to what is proper curricular 
material. This condition makes it dif- 
ficult to plan a suitable department lay- 
out which will not become obsolete im- 
mediately. 

4. Several’ home economics depart- 
ments depend exclusively on the use of 
apartments for the teaching of this 
subject. 

5. The room utilization and pupil-sta- 
tion utilization in many of the schools 
were considerably below accepted stand- 
ards for space utilization. 


A study was 
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made of the factors that affect the de- 
gree of utilization. 

6. There are two generally accepted 
criteria for evaluating home economics 
plant facilities: (@) The home econom- 
ics plant should simulate life situations 
prevailing in the local community; (6) 
The home economics plant should pro- 
vide for improvement over current home 
or industrial practice. (These two cri- 
teria were applied to every phase of the 
home economics department. ) 
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7. There are two hundred fifty-four 
home economics cottages connected with 
secondary schools in forty-five states. 
The majority of these are found in the 
Southern states. 

8. Many home economics activities do 
not require specialized space or equip- 
ment. 

9g. Where there is more than one place 
unit for a specific activity, unit kitchens, 
for example, the units should represent 
a variety of desirable equipment. 
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TEACHERS COLLEGE in the NEWS 


COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
‘Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates no theory of educa- 


tion. It selects its faculty and, as every such institution must, permits each member 
untrammeled to present whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 


From the Columbus 
Journal Dis patch— 


A Thought for Today 


(Ohio) 


By the kindness of Superintendent Col- 
licott, The Dispatch has received a copy 
of a rather unusual address, delivered 
at the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association, by Professor Wil- 
liam C. Bagley, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

This address is unusual because, not- 
withstanding the source from which it 
comes, it is a courageous, vigorous, and 
logical defense of the teachings of age- 
long human experience in education, as 
against new-fangled theories which dis- 
regard both reason and experience. 

These new theories, after all, as Dr. 
Bagley shows, are new only in their 
outward dress. They have been tried 
and have shown their inadequacies and 
their positive faults in the past, just as 
they are failing to meet the educational 
needs of to-day. 

The “super-modernists” would re- 
duce teacher-planning and teacher-con- 
trol to a state of “innocuous desue- 
tude.” This is to be the age of pupil 
initiative, and in whatever direction 
the interest of the moment beckons the 
pupil, the teacher should follow. The 
“lines of least resistance” are the lines 
which are to lead henceforth to human 
achievement and glory. The mental 
fiber of the child is to be fitted for 
dealing with the mental struggles of 
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adult life by subjecting it to no diffi- 
cult tasks in its formative years. To 
ask a child to work systematically and 
persistently at something in which he 
can see no immediate pleasure or profit 
is just too bad. 

Professor Bagley realizes that in the 
earlier years children cannot be held 
continuously to a program of syste- 
matic and sustained work. “Free ac- 
tivity periods” have their place in these 
years. But to make “free activity” the 
dominant element’ throughout _ the 
period of school education “is nothing 
more or less than a downright negation 
of one of the most important human 
characteristics: the ability, namely, to 
work systematically and persistently in 
the face of (that is, contrary to) imme- 
diate desire, interest, or impulse.” To 
do this is a requirement that all of us 
must frequently meet in the course of 
adult life, and the lack of ability to 
meet it has wrecked perhaps more ca- 
reers than any other one cause. “It is 
this capacity,” continues Dr. Bagley, 
“that has enabled mankind to climb up- 
ward from the plane of the savage and 
the brute.” 

And further: “For normal children 
in the later preadolescent years, and 
throughout adolescence, the assumption 
that they cannot and should not learn 
unless they have an immediate yearn- 
ing for learning is not only an affront 
to their intelligence; it is a gratuitous 
denial of their grit, their courage—in 
short, their will power.” 

It delights us to see such good com- 
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mon sense on education coming out of 
the one institution that has done more 
than any other to spread the false and 
harmful ideas which Professor Bagley 
so effectively combats. His address is 
a ringing call, not to sit down in the 
seat of standpatism and stagnation, as 
some are likely to assert, but to get 
out of the pleasant but crooked paths 
of educational dilettantism, and back 
to the highway of sound and logical 
educational progress. 


York Herald- 


From the New 
Tribune— 


Present-Day Structures Reflect 
Hopes and Aspirations of 
Cities 
By N. L. ENGELHARDT 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


School buildings are no longer planned 
as isolated units in a community but 
are developed as a part of a compre- 
hensive school building program in 
which all the educational needs of the 
community are given due consideration. 
To-day, when school buildings are 
properly planned, they are also thought 
of as an integral part of the entire city 
plan so that all of the advantages which 
may accrue from the consideration of 
all community needs are secured when 
money is being invested in the school 
plant. 

Architecturally, it is expected that a 
school building will significantly 
to the esthetic values to be found in a 
community. From the standpoint of 
permanence, it is considered unwise un- 
less school building planning gives full 
consideration to future as well as pres- 
ent-day needs. It is expected that the 
school building, through the permanent 
character of its construction, will reflect 
something of the dignity of public edu- 
cation and of its part in the develop- 
ment and advancement of community 


life. 
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Sites which are inadequate in size, 
which are in the neighborhood of dis- 
tracting disturbances, and the adorn- 
ment of which cannot make a significant 
contribution to community planning, 
have all too frequently been  se- 
lected in the past for the locations of 
school buildings. In many communit’:s 
in the United States buildings so io- 
cated have been abandoned before their 
bond issues have been amortized be- 
cause the population has moved away 
or the community has become dissatis- 
fied with the conditions under which 
their children have been housed. 

A very definite stress in recent years 
has been placed upon the selection of 
school sites where children can live dur- 
ing school hours in a satisfactory, natu- 
ral environment with all the advantages 
that come from fresh air, sunlight, and 
contact with nature’s trees, flowers, 
and grass. Many suburban communi- 
ties in the New York metropolitan area 
have selected their sites and planned 
their buildings in terms of these stand- 
ards. In these communities, the ad- 
vantages accruing to childhood were the 
basic considerations in site selection and 
school building planning. Untold ad- 
vantages accrue to a community where 
the health, welfare, and educational 
progress of children are the sole cri- 
teria used in the expenditure of school 
funds. 

Travelers passing through the United 
States often comment upon the fact 
that in many of our communities the 
public schoolhouse is the building 
which seems to be of greatest size and 
greatest importance. This comment, un- 
fortunately, frequently is coupled with 
the reflection that school building archi- 
tecture has often assumed factory-like 
characteristics and probably is not in 
keeping with the program which is be- 


ing advanced therein. The modern 
tendency has been to design school 
buildings which reflect the position 


which public education holds in our 
society. These modern buildings have 
a distinctive architecture, which tends 
to characterize them as _ educational 
buildings, although, in many cases, the 
architecture that has been used merely 
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reflects the general architectural motive 
of the entire community in which the 
building is placed. 

Architectural ugliness need not be a 
characteristic of school-building plan- 
ning. This is fully realized by those 
who have studied the recent architec- 
tural developments in such suburban 
communities as New Rochelle, N. Y., 
Rye, N. Y., White Plains, N. Y., Great 
Neck, N. Y., Montclair, N. J., and 
others in which school boards and 
school executives have codperated with 
architects in planning attractive school- 
houses, the very appearance of which 
adds pleasure to human lives. 

The modern school building is the 
result of the codperative participation 
of school board members, architect, 
educational expert, superintendent of 
schools, principal, and teacher in a com- 
mon enterprise. There is much exchange 
of ideas and there is full discussion, not 
only of the materials of which the school 
building is to be constructed but also of 
the purposes and aims of the educational 
program to be advanced. This associa- 
tion of architectural and educational 
planning has resulted in untold improve- 
ment in the character of schoolhouses 
and in their adaptation to teaching needs. 

Probably no other significant educa- 
tional aim has so influenced school build- 
ing planning as the desire to give every 
health advantage to school children. Not 
only has this resulted in sites which are 
spacious and out in the open but it also 
has changed the nature of classrooms. In 
recently built German schools not only 
do the classrooms face the sun but, fre- 
quently, the entire window side of the 
classroom is a movable partition which 
makes the classroom literally an outdoor 
shelter. In some cases, immediately ad- 
joining these classrooms are turf terraces 
surrounded by shrubs and flowers which 
may be utilized as supplements to the 
classroom for nature study or for merely 
living in the open. 

American schools have likewise tended 
toward the flooding of classrooms with 
sunlight and fresh air. Gymnasiums, 
playrooms, and open play-roofs also are 
planned so that children, while playing, 
may enjoy a maximum of sunlight and 
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fresh air. No longer are playrooms and 
gymnasiums put into basement spaces or 
any space below ground level, but are 
frequently placed at the highest floor 
levels in school buildings where the great- 
est amount of sunlight and fresh air 
abounds. ‘Thus, the schoolhouse has be- 
come merely an adjunct to nature rather 
than a place in which school children are 
kept away from nature and all the good 
which may come from contact therewith. 

The modern schoolhouse is so planned 
that a fire is confined to the room of its 
origin and so that panic among school 
children is practically impossible. Stand- 
ards for corridors, stairways and exits 
from the building itself, as well as from 
specific units within the building such as 
the auditorium, have been developed in 
terms of pupil needs and of pupil actions. 

Because of need of adaptability for 
changing educational programs, no one 
factor is so important in school building 
planning as elasticity of change within 
the building itself. Such elasticity may 
be readily planned when the walls be- 
tween classrooms are easily removable so 
that changes in class spaces may be made 
literally overnight. If improvement in 
teaching or, in some instances, the utili- 
zation of improved mechanical devices in 
instruction makes good teaching possible 
in larger class groups, it is evident that 
society should avail itself of this oppor- 
tunity. Therefore, although it is desir- 
able that the school building should be of 
permanent construction, flexibility in 
room spaces can be secured and should 
be relied upon for adjustment to the 
educational program during the hundred 
years of life that may be reasonably ex- 
pected of a modern school structure. 

In future school building planning we 
may find that our ideas of school build- 
ing sizes will change significantly. Where 
large sites are available and travel dis- 
tances for children are not unreason- 
able, communities of great density of 
population may have all their school en- 
rollments brought together at one point. 
Wherever this is done, the structure 
planned should, of course, not be merely 
a glorified enlargement of the school to 
be found in the small community. The 
school plant may simply be an educa- 
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tional center in which proper segrega- 
tions and structures are developed ac- 
cording to the educational needs of the 
entire school enrollment. There may be 
a number of building units, each serving 
its particular purpose, heated from a cen- 
tral heating plant, and administered from 
acommon center. This would make pos- 
sible the best utilization of plant, as 
well as of human service. It is to be 
expected that such planning will be the 
next step when city boards of education 
plan to concentrate 4,000, 5,000 or 6,000 
children in one educational body. 

In all school buildings, whether large 
or small, whether elementary or high 
school, the library is beginning to be the 
center of attraction. 

Probably some of the finest rooms 
which have ever been developed for pub- 
lic education have been the libraries of 
our high schools. These rooms frequently 
present an attractive and dignified ap- 
pearance. The decorations are harmoni- 
ously done, and now and then paintings 
appropriate to the locality adorn the 
walls. 

In recent planning special emphasis has 
been placed upon the acoustical charac- 
teristics of corridors and special rooms 
in school buildings. Modern fireproof 
construction tends toward the reverbera- 
tion of sounds and reproduction of noises. 
Acoustical treatment is therefore highly 
essential if in school buildings the rea- 
sonable quiet and calm of learning are to 
be preserved. 

Architects and school planners in the 
United States have not yet fully availed 
themselves of the opportunity of utiliz- 
ing the parts of the buildings themselves 
as educational aids. Many schoolhouses, 
to be sure, are adorned with pictures, 
paintings, or friezes of local or other his- 
toric value. Every community may, 
however, think of its schoolhouse as the 
place in which have been centered the 
ambitions, hopes, and achievements of 
the community itself. A section of the 
library or a corridor alcove might well 
be set aside as a community museum, 
calling attention to the achievements of 
those of the community who have passed 
through the school and assisted in ad- 
vancing the welfare of mankind. The 
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coéperative spirit of the community 
which made the school possible should be 
crystallized in a permanent contribution 
which school and community make to 
one another. 


From the Albany (N. Y.) Times- 


Union— 


The Schools and the Depression 
By Craupe G. Bowers 


Something has been done for the banks, 
since that was essential; and some- 
thing for certain industries, since that 
was necessary; but thus far the Ameri- 
can people, represented by their publi- 
cists, have had but little to say about the 
necessity of maintaining the American 
public school system—and that, some of 
us do not like. 

Some of us know that we can save 
the banks, the insurance companies, ag- 
riculture, industry, and by destroying or 
materially degrading the public schools 
we will destroy American institutions. 

The success of democratic institutions 
depends on the enlightenment of the 
mass of the people; otherwise they will 
not know how to use their power. 

The schools are in the front line 
trenches—the foremost defenders of the 
democratic republic that we have. 

In the beginning, there were two men 
who represented the two opposite polls 
of political thought in America—Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton. They agreed on but 
few things; they were as one on one 
thing. They agreed that public educa- 
tion was absolutely imperative. 

Jefferson waged a battle before the 
establishment of the republic for a pub- 
lic school system in Virginia, and while 
he failed then he won later. Hamilton 
Was a pioneer in urging an adequate 
school system in New York. 

These were the two wisest political 
thinkers of their generation, and we 
have produced none wiser since. And in 
history they stand with locked arms on 
the matter of public education. 

With the depression there has been a 
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disposition in many communities to put 
the ax first to the schools. This has 
been urged, not by the ignorant, but in 
many instances by business men. 

There are many who imagine it more 
important to maintain a smooth highway 
for pleasure riders than to maintain a 
school for the training of citizens. 

There are some who always have 
deprecated the education of the masses 
on the ground that most men must labor 
with their hands, and that an educa- 
tion in the schools will not do them 
any good. 

These men themselves are ignorant of 
the fact that public education for all is 
not designed so much to serve the indi- 
vidual as to preserve our political sys- 
tem. 

There is an anti-American snob spirit 
in America which insists that we should 
select the ones to be educated; and thus 
use the state for the purpose of dividing 
the people into castes. 

There are some who would confine 
college education to those whose parents 
have fortunes. This would be a pro- 
tection to the pride of the great Ameri- 
can Snobbery which is humiliated when 
the sons and daughters of no fortune 
carry off the honors—because they have 
more brains. 

Brains are not bought with money; 
you have them or you do not have them; 
and more are found in lowly homes than 
in mansions. Of course they are found 
in both places—the point is that brains 
do not just naturally concentrate in the 
rich. 

It is time for someone to speak out 
in protest against the growing sentiment 
in some circles for striking at the schools 
to save money. Economies in the schools 
may be possible; it may be that some 
nonessential may temporarily be aban- 
doned; but any plan that reduces the 
educational opportunities of the youth 
of America is vicious and destructive 
and intolerable. 

Some spoke out at the meeting of the 
National Education Association at Min- 
neapolis. The president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, L. D. Coffman, has 
sounded a ringing note in this: 

“On every hand we see the doors of 
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opportunity being closed. They must 
be reopened. Hitherto we have re- 
garded the schools of America as her 
best insurance; now we are cancelling 
this insurance, or we are weakening its 
value by selling the schools to the low- 
est bidder. An ignorant nation is a 
weak nation.” 

More: It is a nation headed for the 
scrap heap. 

Not only are the public schools an in- 
surance for democracy; they are an in- 
surance against an expanding criminal 
element among the young. Professor 
George D. Strayer of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, on the same oc- 
casion touched upon this phase: 

“If we deny education we must pro- 
vide more space in jails and penitentia- 
ries. If we restrict the opportunities 
provided, we will invite social disaster. 
One cannot disassociate the American 
school program from the future stabil- 
ity of our Government.” 

And yet throughout the country the 
schools are suffering because of a false 
theory of economy; in some places they 
are closed; in others the term is being 
reduced in length; and there are, or re- 
cently have been, schools and small col- 
leges where the teachers have been de- 
nied their pay. 

They are not letting down on the 
schools in Soviet Russia; they are too 
wise for such foolishness. 

If the various communities decide to 
economize by the degradation of the 
public schools we shall hear a demand 
for a federal subsidy and the trouble 
with that is that it probably would mean 
sooner or later a disposition to manage 
the schools throughout the country from 
Washington. There is a strong feeling 
against this complete centralization of 
control. 

But the tendency to economize at the 
expense of the schools in these days of 
hysteria has already brought forth the 
demand. At a conference of 50 noted 
educators at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, this thing was proposed 
and voiced by Dean William F. Russell. 

“Emergency loans to the state for the 
maintenance of their educational sys- 
tems are just as certainly necessary as 
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the extension of credit to railroads, 
banks, and agriculture.” 

We can agree to this—that there is 
no project that more perfectly fits the 
term, “self-liquidating.” 

But there should be such a revamp- 
ing of our rather antiquated system of 
taxation as will bring in the revenues 
necessary in every community for the 
proper maintenance of the front line 
trenches of American democracy. 

There is something uncivilized in any 
community that does not take a pri- 
mary pride in its schools. 

We hear much these days from “pa- 
triots” about the preservation of Ameri- 
can institutions. The day we decide to 
lower the standard of public education 
we begin the inevitable undermining of 
these institutions. Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton warned us a century and a half ago 
that the only hope for a self-governing 
people is in the education of the masses. 

It is time for real and intelligent 
friends of democracy to speak out in 
protest against the levity and stupidity 
of the suggestion that we are spending 
too much on education and should lower 
the standard of the schools. Education 
and democracy recently had a friend in 
Governor Lehman, who rejected the 
proposal to slash the state’s appropria- 
tion. We need such men in public life 
to-day everywhere. 

The moment we decide to sacrifice 
the schools, American institutions are 
doomed and damned. 


From the New York Sun— 
Learning to Sing 


Beginning at the age of three months, 
children may be made “music conscious,” 
and when very young taught to distin- 
guish an offtone C from a blurred D 
flat, Miss Marion Flagg, music instruc- 
tor at the Horace Mann School of 
Teachers College declared in presenting 
a study on “Creative Music.” 

According to Miss Flagg, children at 
three months are definitely known to 
make a response to music. It is during 


this early period of the child’s develop- 
ment, Miss Flagg said, that a love for 
music can be heightened or spoiled. Of- 
ten, she explained, adults complain that 
they cannot sing, or else feel backward 
about singing in public merely because 
of an “emotional conflict” formed in 
early childhood. 

“Very often an adult has the point of 
view that he cannot sing,” Miss Flagg 
reports. “He may have been told as a 
child that he could not sing. He may 
have been called a ‘monotone’ and re- 
quested by some music teacher to keep 
quiet while the rest of the class sang. 
The belief that he was a poor singer, es- 
— then, often persists through 
ife. 

“Yet there is scarcely one child in a 
hundred who cannot learn to sing a tune 
on pitch. This means that all the adults 
who now say they cannot sing could have 
learned to sing if they had been made 
music conscious while they were young. 
Parents are doing their children untold 
harm when they ridicule the early at- 
tempts of the child’s musical outbursts.” 


From the New York Sun— 
Off the Scrap Heap 


A man suffering serious physical dis- 
ability doubtless is under strong tempta- 
tion to yield to despair; to give up hope 
of trying to perform a useful service; to 
spend the rest of his days a ward of 
society or of sympathetic relatives. 
That such need not be the case is ade- 
quately demonstrated in thousands of 
instances studied by Dr. Roy N. Ander- 
son of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, for the Institute for the Crip- 
pled and Disabled. He found men use- 
fully and profitably employed who are 
under much graver physical handicaps 
than many of the beggars who clutter 
the city’s subway stations and street 
corners. 

Dr. Anderson went through 4,400 case 
histories of cripples; the records cov- 
ered thirteen years. Among them were 
more than 100 different types of disa- 
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bility, but these did not prevent the men 
and women affected from engaging in 
gainful occupations. Men with both 
legs disabled were at work as salesmen, 
prison guards, dishwashers, farm hands, 
messengers, and hospital orderlies. Men 
with both hands disabled had adapted 
themselves to the duties of automobile 
drivers, mail carriers, firemen, cigar 
makers, automobile painters, and watch- 
men. A man blind in one eye and partly 
disabled in one arm was successful as 
a detective. A group of men with “leg 
disability and blind in one eye’ served 
as information clerks, elevator operators, 
janitors, messengers, telegraphers, and in 
other occupations. 

To an unmaimed man possessing all 
his faculties it may seem incredible that 
those suffering from the disabilities cata- 
logued were able to do the tasks noted 
by Dr. Anderson. Modern inventions 
offer great help to the man intent on 
overcoming occupational disability. The 
important thing, as Dr. Anderson re- 
marks, is that “through the exercise of 
self-sacrifice, perseverance and indomita- 
ble will” an injured person may save 
himself from the scrap heap. 


From the New York Sun— 


Faithfulness in Marriage Still an 
Essential 


Dr. Henry Neumann, leader of the 
Brooklyn Ethical Culture Society, came 
to the defense of marriage recently in an 
Anna Garlin Spencer memorial lecture 
at Teachers College, in which he chal- 
lenged the tenets of Bertrand Russell 
and his school of philosophy and declared 
that faithfulness in marriage is still an 
essential of world progress as well as of 
individual happiness. 

“More than any other institution, mar- 
riage has done its big part to develop in 
the human race the essential traits of 
loyal responsibility, faithful devotion, and 
unselfish respect,” Dr. Neumann said. 
“Men and women have always needed 
one another. To weaken the regard for 
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chastity, for self-control, for fidelity at 
points where such faithfulness is irksome 
deserves another name than progress. 

“The failures are sad enough. But 
it is no solution to erect into a standard 
the conduct of those who have failed. 
Men and women fail in other ways too. 
They lie and cheat, many of them, and 
no laws can force them to be honest. 
Should this suggest that we give up try- 
ing to develop in children a love of hon- 
esty? It would surely seem the greater 
compliment to our much derided human 
nature, and a more deserving direction 
for human effort, to hold up as a pattern 
not the one which takes people’s weak- 
nesses as final but the one which puts its 
trust in their potential strength. 

“The greatest need is neither more lib- 
erty nor stricter divorce laws, but rather 
a higher grade of personality and all that 
develops such inner excellence. Quite as 
the honorable need neither severer laws 
nor looser ones to tell them what hon- 
esty is, so the truly married understand 
without law or other external coercion 
what those loyalties are which make 
their union an increasingly noble com- 
panionship. 

“The arch need is a training of people 
in the ordered freedom of those who re- 
spect the highest in others and in them- 
selves. It is a training which must 
begin with children’s earliest years. Some- 
times successful marriages just hap- 
pen, or seem to. But school and home 
can do much to increase the certainty. 
It is curious how some people can re- 
gard the basic moral qualities as essen- 
tial to all the other plain business of 
every day but dismiss them as negligible 
or minor in the business of marriage. 

“Better than keeping one’s eye open 
to escape from the marriage which has 
failed is an education, before and after 
marriage, in those sounder modes of liv- 
ing which even the disillusions of recent 
years have not quite discredited. 

“Take, for instance, the need to dis- 
cuss with young people the views of 
marriage which they get from their read- 
ing or see on the stage or in the movie 
house, where ideas about life are sug- 
gested with a vividness unequalled by 
any other educational agency we can 
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mention. The stories from which the 
great multitudes get their pictures of 
marriage are about as misleading as can 
be imagined. Parents and teachers must 
do no little plain speaking on this head.” 


From the New York Sun— 
Colleges at Sea on Athletics 


Dr. Clifford L. Brownell, in Survey, 
Says Football Stadium Is a Frozen 
Asset 


College administrations have shown their 
inability to deal with athletics, and the 
current problems in college athletics to- 
day can be traced directly to a lack of 
proper administrative control, according 
to Dr. Clifford L. Brownell, associate 
professor of physical education at Teach- 
ers College, in a survey entitled “The 
Football Stadium Becomes a Frozen 
Asset.” 

Problems such as bonded indebtedness 
for stadia, unwise use of gate receipts, 
promiscuous proselyting, scores of ath- 
letic scholarships, unreasonable sched- 
ules, and lowered academic standards he 
describes as being “unpleasantly prev- 
alent.” 

“When the books of a well-known uni- 
versity were audited a short time ago 
nearly $100,000 was missing,” he says. 
“Reéxamination of the accounts located 
the money under an item labeled ‘sink- 
ing fund,’ although such a fund never 
existed. Where was it actually spent? 
After some newspaper publicity the uni- 
versity announced that the matter had 
been dropped.” 

Dr. Brownell believes that there is an 
urgent need for colleges and boards of 
control to employ capable individuals to 
carry on a program of athletics just as 
they carry on any other function of the 
university. The depression, he says, has 
brought in its wake reduced gate receipts 
and less sports hysteria, thus revealing 


the inadequacy of the administrations to 
deal with athletics. 

“The old saying that ‘money makes 
the mare go’ still holds in the matter of 
college athletics, because it is here that 
many of the greatest problems exist,” he 
writes. “Especially is this true at pres- 
ent, when huge gate receipts in most uni- 
versities are but shadows of the past, 
and financial obligations accepted during 
the era of peace and plenty must be met, 
redirected or sidestepped. 

“The crux of the problem lies in the 
method and adequacy of administrative 
guidance. With the trained personnel 
now available it is safe to say that any 
institution of higher learning may have 
the kind of athletic program it desires. 
A little time may be required to pay for 
stadia already constructed or to con- 
tinue scholarships which have been prom- 
ised until these young men graduate. 
The task of reorganization, however, 
should begin at once. As in the case of 
any other administrative function of the 
college, the president must assume the 
responsibility for setting the wheels in 
action. 

“Colleges, competition, control—the 
three go together. Wherever colleges ex- 
ist there also will we find athletics. From 
experience we have learned that compe- 
tition needs to be controlled and that this 
control must reside in the functions of 
college officials. A significant step is 
taken when presidents and boards of 
trustees recognize the need for assuming 
the same sort of administrative direction 
over athletics which is generally accepted 
as fitting and proper for other educa- 
tional activities in institutions of higher 
learning.” 

The writer observes further that it is 
“small wonder we find student organiza- 
tions and publications appearing with edi- 
torials condemning schedules which force 
small, inferior teams to serve as early 
season ‘set-ups’ for teams from the 
larger universities.” He contends that 
in the smaller colleges athletes are moved 
about as pawns. 
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COLLEGE NOTES 


Educational Administration 


Professor George D. Strayer attended 
the Ohio State Educational Conference 
held in Columbus, Ohio, on April 7. He 
addressed the City Superintendents’ and 
the Village and Consolidated School Su- 
perintendents’ Sections of the Confer- 
ence on “Financing Education during the 
Period of the Depression”; and the 
County Superintendents’ Section on 
“Better Education for Less Money.” 


The commission appointed to prepare the 
1934 Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence is now preparing the 
manuscript for it. The title of this 
yearbook will be Problems of School 
Administration. Professor Strayer, as a 
member of the commission, will write 


the introductory chapter. 


Professor Strayer attended the Third 
Annual Conference on Teacher Educa- 
tion, held at the Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Ind., on May 4, 
5, and 6. He addressed the Conference 
on the following subjects: “The Current 
Economic Situation in Relation to Edu- 
cation,” “Teaching for Appreciation,” 
and “The Teacher as a Citizen.” 


On May 9 Professor Strayer addressed 


the dinner meeting of the Buffalo School- 
masters’ Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Professor Strayer will deliver the com- 
mencement address for the public schools 
of Cumberland, Md., on June 16. 


The annual Spring Picnic of the Admin- 
istration Club will be held May 13, at 
the Horace Mann Boys’ School in Riv- 
erdale, N. Y. The afternoon will be 
given over to games and sports, and a 
picnic supper will be served. Following 
the supper a brief program of songs and 
talks will be presented. 


Professor N. L. Engelhardt was the 
principal speaker at the annual meeting 
of the Orange County School Board Di- 
rectors held at Newburgh, N. Y., March 
30. His topic was “Economies Which 
May Be Effected in Public Education.” 


Professor Paul R. Mort spoke March 
31 on the Pennsylvania Schoolmen’s 
Week program at Philadelphia, Pa., on 
“Trends in State Financial Legislation— 
Report of the National Finance Survey.” 
On the same date he addressed the New 
Jersey Vocational and Arts Association 
at Asbury Park, N. J., on “The Adjust- 
ment of Curricula to Meet the Individ- 
ual Needs of Pupils.” 
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On March 31 Dr. Eugene S. Lawler 
spoke on the Pennsylvania Schoolmen’s 
Week program. The title of his address 
was “Sources of Revenue for Public 
Education.” 


Professor John K. Norton presided at 
regional conferences in Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, IIl., on March 24 
and 25. These conferences were at- 
tended by leaders of national, regional, 
and state teachers organizations. They 
dealt with the development of the pro- 
gram of the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education. 


Mr. J. Armour Lindsay, now supervis- 
ing principal at North Arlington, N. J., 
has completed this spring the require- 
ments for the Doctor’s degree. His dis- 
sertation, Annual and Semiannual Pro- 
motion, with Special Reference to the 
Elementary School, is being published by 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. 


President George J. Trueman, of Mount 
Allison University, Sackville, New 
Brunswick, Canada, has selected Dr. 
Paul R. Spencer, superintendent of 
schools, Peekskill, N. Y., to give courses 
in administration at Mount Allison 
University during the summer session 
of 1933. 


Professor Engelhardt spoke before the 
School Board Directors of Westchester 
and Putnam Counties at their annual 
meeting held April 7 in the Port Chester 
High School, Port Chester, N. Y. 


At the meeting of the School Board Di- 
rectors of Long Island held April 18 at 
Sayville, N. Y., Professor Engelhardt 
spoke on “Problems Confronting Boards 
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of Education in Maintaining Educational 
Programs during the Depression.” 


The 1933 revised edition of the Strayer- 
Engelhardt Standards for Elementary 
Schools has come from the press of the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. 


An exhibit of maps, models, documents, 
and books used in city planning as well 
as in school program planning, prepared 
by Messrs. Garth Akridge and Russell 
A. Holy, was displayed on the fifth floor 
of Teachers College Library April 10 
to 22. 


Mr. H. L. Dotson, superintendent of 
schools at Hayden, Colo., has been 
elected to the superintendency at Delta, 
Colo. He succeeds Mr. William R. 
Ross who has gone to Trinidad, Colo., 
as superintendent of schools. 


Printed copies of the dissertation of Dr. 
Royce Stanley Pitkin, Public School 
Support in the United States during Pe- 
riods of Economic Depression, have been 
placed in the library of the department. 
This study was printed privately by Dr. 
Pitkin who is now headmaster of the 
New London High School, New Lon- 
don, N. H. 


Students in educational administration 
who are planning to continue their work 
toward the doctorate will be particularly 
interested 
School Finance, a volume published by 
the Research Staff of the National Sur- 
vey of School Finance and Special Con- 
sultants. United States Commissioner 
William John Cooper and Professor 
Mort were the directors of this study 
and were assisted by a group of special 
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consultants as well as by members of the 
research staff engaged on the National 
Survey of School Finance. This book 
reviews the progress made in various 
fields of finance and suggests further 
studies. 


Mr. T. G. Bennett, who is completing 
his work for the doctorate this spring, 
will teach at the University of Maryland 
during the summer session. The courses 
given by him will include work in edu- 
cational finance, statistics, and meas- 
urement. 


The dissertation of Dr. Charles Frank- 
lin Dienst, superintendent of schools, 
Boise, Idaho, The Administration of En- 
dowments (published by the Bureau of 
Publications) is of great significance at 
the present moment because it is con- 
cerned with the administration of en- 
dowments for public education. Dr. 
Dienst proposes ways and means of se- 
curing improvements in the administra- 
tion of state endowments which will 
result in better income for education and 
the preservation of the integrity of these 
funds. 


Mr. R. A. Holy, of West Union, Iowa, 
has been awarded a Lydia Roberts Fel- 
lowship for the academic year 1933-34. 
Mr. Holy has spent this year majoring 
in educational administration and will 
continue his work in this field. 


Biology 


Professor M. A. Bigelow has been 
elected Fellow of the American Public 
Health Association and a member of the 
Board of Directors of the National 
Health Council, Inc. 
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Child Development Institute 


Professor Lois Hayden Meek spoke 
at the meeting of the Children’s Division 
of the Rhode Island Social Workers In- 
stitute in Providence, R. I., on March 
23. Her subject was “Social Conditions 
and Their Effect on Children.” A 
large group was present at the morning 
session and also in the afternoon when 
Professor Meek answered questions and 
led a general discussion. About five 
hundred social workers of Rhode Island 
attended the entire conference. 


Professor Arthur T. Jersild reported a 
study entitled “Children’s Fears, 
Dreams, Wishes, Daydreams, Likes, 
Dislikes, Pleasant and Unpleasant Mem- 
ories” at the meeting of the New York 
Branch of the American Psychological 
Association in New Haven, Conn., on 
April 1. This study is being published 
by the Bureau of Publications of Teach- 
ers College. 


A textbook on Child Psychology by Pro- 
fessor Jersild will shortly be published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


Miss Marguerite Peterson, a candidate 
for the doctorate in this department, has 
become a member of the Institute staff 
for the remainder of the academic year, 
assistant to Mr. Ernest Osborne. Miss 
Peterson has been doing field work in 
parent education at Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Ala., during most of this 
year. 


Professor Meek addressed the Parents 
Association of the Livingston School on 
Staten Island April 10. Her topic was 
“Education at Home.” 
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Members of the staff, parents of the 
nursery school children, students, and 
friends of the Institute were invited on 
April 5 to hear Dr. William B. Curry, 
Director of Education at Dartington 
Hall, Devonshire, England, tell about 
the new progressive school which is being 
developed at Dartington Hall. Dr. 
Curry showed an interesting film of the 
school and told about the work that is 
being carried on there. 


Professor Meek conducted one of the 
table discussions at a dinner given by 
the New York Adult Education Coun- 
cil on April 3 in the Panhellenic build- 
ing. The subject of her group was 
“The Relation of Adult Education to 
Progressive Education.” 


Summer Camps—A Guide for Parents 
is the title of a booklet which is being 
prepared by the Family Consultation 
Bureau. Whether a particular child 
should go to any camp or not will de- 
pend upon what experiences are most 
desirable for him. The purpose of this 
pamphlet is to describe the programs 
and activities of camps so that parents 
may have some basis for deciding 
whether their child would profit by such 
experiences. In addition to a discussion 
of the educational value of camp life, 
sources for securing information about 
camps are listed. 

Through the services of the Family 
Consultation Bureau opportunity is 
given for consultation with specialists 
about plans for individual children for 
the summer. 


At the time of writing, the Family Con- 
sultation Bureau has completed the 
sixth month of its existence. Since its 
inception, in October, 1932, 244 persons 
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connected with the University have 
asked the Bureau to solve 423 different 
problems. While each request has been 
unique they all have fallen naturally 
into the six groups of service which are 
offered. In brief, the distribution of 
requests has been as follows: House 
Management, 47 per cent of the total 
number of requests—questions about 
budgeting, housing, purchasing, house 
furnishings, foods and nutrition, cloth- 
ing, employment, household help, etc. 
Family Relations, 30 per cent—problems 
involving family relationships, adult ad- 
justments, child guidance, home teach- 
ers, mental tests, recreational facilities, 
schools, play groups, and camps; Infor- 
mation about Medical Services, 10 per 
cent; Legal, 5 per cent; Financial, 4 per 
cent; Miscellaneous, 4 per cent. 

In a good many of these cases the 
staff of the Bureau have been able to 
give the actual help needed, such as sup- 
plying housemaids, giving mental tests, 
arranging for child guidance by a spe- 
cialist, planning menus and adjusting 
budgets for families who have found 
themselves embarrassed by economic con- 
ditions, and the like. In other cases the 
Bureau has referred its requests to spe- 
cialists and agencies equipped to give the 
service required. 

The results of these first six months 
have been very gratifying. The number 
and quality of the requests have indi- 
cated that the Bureau is meeting a real 
need in the community. 


Civic Education 


Professor Heber Harper recently at- 
tended the annual meeting of the board 
of trustees of the Foundation for the 
Advancement of the Social Sciences, in 
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Denver, Colo. While in Denver, Pro- 
fessor Harper delivered several ad- 
dresses. On March 10 he spoke at the 
University of Denver Assembly, and in 
the evening addressed the Alumni Asso- 
ciation at their annual Founders’ Day 
banquet, taking as his subject “The Uni- 
versities and Social Reconstruction.” On 
March 11 he spoke at the biweekly 
luncheon meeting of the Foundation for 
the Advancement of the Social Sciences 
on “The United States and Interna- 
tional Government,” and that evening 
addressed the trustees of the University 
of Denver at their annual meeting. 


Curriculum 


On March 29 Professor Herbert B. 
Bruner spoke at the University of Penn- 
sylvania Schoolmen’s Week, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The title of his address was 
“The Challenge of Our Present Civili- 
zation to the Junior High School.” 


Professor Bruner has been appointed 
chairman of a committee of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of the Cur- 
riculum to collect and study the eco- 
nomic and social materials now existing 
in courses of study and to make recom- 
mendations for the inclusion, on the 
proper age and grade level, of other ma- 
terials of social and economic import. 


On April 5, Professor Bruner spoke to 
the elementary teachers of New Rochelle 
on “Methods of Curriculum Research 
with Special Reference to the Social 
Studies.” 


Professor Rollo G. Reynolds spoke on 
different phases of the curriculum to 
the following groups: On March 1, the 


Parent-Teacher Association at Sayville, 
L. I.; on March 18, the Connecticut 
State Kindergarten Association at Bris- 
tol, Conn.; on March 20, the Parent- 
Teacher Association at Grantwood, 
N. J.; on March 27, the Teachers’ In- 
stitute Meeting at Cranston, R. I.; on 
April 10, the Parent-Teacher Association 
at Maplewood, N. J.; on April 11, the 
Parent-Teacher Association at Jackson 


Heights, N. Y. 


The Great Technology: Social Chaos 
and the Public Mind, by Professor Har- 
old Rugg, was issued by the John Day 
Company, Inc., on March 23. This 
book is designed especially for use by 
adult discussion groups and senior sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. It presents 
a historical and contemporary synthesis 
of the factors that produced the current 
social crisis, and a critique of the pro- 
posed plans for a privately controlled 
capitalism; and discusses the rdle of edu- 
cation in these years of transition from 
one social system to another. 


Professor Rugg lectured on education 
and the social crisis in various parts of 
the country during the winter months. 
As a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, he has participated in the organiza- 
tion of regional and national meetings. 


As a member of the Commission on the 
Relation between Secondary School and 
College, Professor L. Thomas Hopkins 
attended the meetings at Atlantic City, 
N. J., on March 24 and 25. He pre- 
sented the proposals for the reorgani- 
zation of the curriculum in Lincoln 
High School in accordance with the ex- 
perimental plan of the Commission. 
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Professor Hopkins is in charge of the 
revision of the social studies curriculum 
in the Wilmington, Del., schools. As- 
sisting him are Miss C. Mabel Smith, 
Miss Frances Sweeney, Mr. E. M. 
Hunt, and Mr. A. V. Linden—all of 
Teachers College. A program for the 
twelve grades has been formulated and 
about half the units for each year have 
been constructed. 


Elementary Education 


The monthly meeting of the Elementary 
Major Alumni was held at King’s Crown 
Hotel, New York City. Professor N. L. 
Engelhardt spoke on “Some Implications 
of School Finance,” and led the discus- 
sion which followed. Those who at- 
tended reported one of the most stimu- 
lating and_ enlightening professional 
meetings which had been held in months. 


The members of the major course vis- 
ited schools in Bronxville, N. Y., and 
Garden City, L. L., recently. Both trips 
were very helpful to the students. The 
trips were made by busses especially 
chartered for the occasion. More trips 
are scheduled for May. 


Recent Thursday afternoon teas have 
given the elementary major students con- 
tacts with a variety of interests. At one 
tea Mr. Herbert Ruckmick spoke on 
amateur photography, particularly the 
development of children’s interests in 
photography, making dark-rooms, doing 
all their own work. Another Thursday 
Professor Fannie Dunn spoke of her ex- 
periences with flower gardens in Con- 
necticut and Virginia. Still another 
time Professor Harold Clark talked on 
the banking situation, postal savings 
banks, and the effect of inflation. 
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English 

Professor Franklin T. Baker, who is 
completing his fortieth year of service 
in Teachers College, retires at the close 
of the coming Summer Session. His in- 
fluence over English teachers throughout 
the country has been immeasurable; he 
was the first to give courses on the uni- 
versity level in methods of English 
teaching; with Carpenter and Scott, he 
wrote the first comprehensive book on 
the subject; he was a founder and one 
of the early presidents of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. A din- 
ner in his honor was given at the Men’s 
Faculty Club on May 8, by groups of 
his colleagues past and present, the stu- 
dent body, and the alumni, representing 
the thousands whom it was impossible 
to reach. A more detailed account will 
appear in a later issue of THe Recorp. 


Fine Arts 


Professor Sallie B. Tannahill gave a 
talk on “Design in Lettering’? March 29 
to the art teachers of Washington, D. C. 
On her way back to New York City she 
visited some of the schools in Maryland 
and Delaware where Teachers College 
graduates are teaching. 


During the month of April, Professor 
Charles J. Martin and Mr. Arthur R. 
Young held a joint exhibit of their 
water colors at Skidmore College, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. 


Professor Belle Northrup has been ap- 
pointed a member of the advisory coun- 
cil of The Girl Scouts of America. She 
has also been asked to serve on the 
board of governors and as chairman of 
the educational committee of The Fash- 
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ion Group, an organization of New York 
stylists. 


Professor Northrup gave two lectures 
March 16 and 17 at Riverhead, L. I., to 
women’s clubs which are conducted 
under the direction of the extension work 
of Cornell University. 


The last of the series of exhibits of chil- 
dren’s art work which the department 
enjoyed this year was one from the 
Horace Mann School of Teachers Col- 
lege. It was shown during the latter 
part of March and the first part of 
April. 


Guidance and Personnel 


The Teachers College Branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion held a meeting on March 14, at 
which Mr. David Garber, official dele- 
gate of the Teachers College Branch, 
Miss Marie Duggan, Mr. E. M. Stover, 
and Professor H. D. Kitson made re- 
ports of the annual convention held in 
Minneapolis. A number of alumni at- 
tended the meeting. 


The Committee on the preparation of 
the Vocational Guidance Follies is now 
at work on the annual skit, which will 
be presented during the first part of 
May. 


On April 5 Professor Kitson addressed 
the teachers and the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation of Eastchester High School, 
Tuckahoe, N. Y.; on April 8, he ad- 
dressed the Westchester County Teach- 
ers Association; and on April 11, he 
lectured before the New York Society 
for the Experimental Study of Edu- 
cation. 


Household Arts 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews will 
give a paper on “Economics Teaching 
in Home Economics, Past and Future” 
before the Milwaukee convention of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
June 28. 


Professor Cora M. Winchell spent 
March 3 at the annual conference of 
the Progressive Education Association 
held in Chicago. She gave a report of 
the meetings at a household arts convo- 
cation held on March 21 at Teachers 
College. On April 8 Professor Win- 
chell spoke at the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts State Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Worcester, Mass., 
on “Readjustments in Home _ Eco- 
nomics.” 


Professor Lillian H. Locke spoke before 
the Westchester home economics faculty 
meeting held in White Plains, N. Y., 
April 8 on “New Emphases in Home 
Economics Under Present Economic 
Conditions.” 


An exhibit of self-help clothing for 
children was held under the auspices of 
the department March 13 to 18. The 
clothes were designed and furnished by 
the Bureau of Home Economics in 


Washington, D. C. 


The Home Economics Association of 
Greater New York met for dinner at 
Whittier Hall, on March 16. Before 
the evening meeting they were enter- 
tained at after-dinner coffee by the 
Household Arts department. Miss 
Edith Barber, president of the Asso- 
ciation, presided at the evening meeting 


held in Macy Hall, and introduced Miss 
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Anna Barrows, the speaker of the eve- 
ning. 
As the dinner was given in celebra- 


‘tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 


the Association, Miss Barrows wore an 
old-fashioned costume and, in honor of 
the occasion, cut a surprise birthday 
cake. Many of the former presidents 
of the Association were called upon for 
short speeches, and after they had re- 
sponded Miss Barrows spoke on “The 
Seven Ages of Cookery.” 


Kindergarten-First Grade 


Appeals are coming from various parts 
of the country, from teachers, superin- 
tendents, and boards of education too 
far distant to attend the meetings, for 
the proceedings of the April Conference 
on The Educational Status of the Four- 
and Five-Year-Old Child to be made 
available in printed form. A plan for 
financing the publication of this material 
at cost for circulation throughout the 
country is now being considered. 


Professor Patty S. Hill is working with 
a group of Columbia University and 
Teachers College mothers of young 
children who have appealed to her for 
help on a codperative plan of living. The 
objectives in view are not only reduc- 
tion of the cost of living through uni- 
fied effort, but promotion of opportuni- 
ties for liberation from long hours of 
home service. It is hoped that this may 
pave the way to increased hours of 
leisure for study, recreation, and pro- 
fessional advancement. 


Professor Hill spoke to the parents and 
teachers of the Birch-Wathen School 
March 21, and addressed the Graduate 
Club of Teachers College April 2 on 
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“The Preservation of Personality in 
Professional Life.” 


Miss Grace Langdon spoke to the par- 
ents at Mrs. Vail's School in Forest 
Hills, N. Y., March 21 on “Providing 
for Wholesome Personality Develop- 
ment for Young Children.” 


Miss Alice Thorn spoke April 1 at the 
University of Pennsylvania during 
Schoolmen’s Week. Her topic was 
“Creative Response to Music.” She 
also spoke to a child study group at the 
Arlington Avenue Presbyterian Church 
in East Orange, N. J. 


Miss Charlotte G. Garrison and Miss 
Agnes Burke entertained the department 
staff at a supper in celebration of Pro- 
fessor Hill’s birthday. 


Latin 


Professor W. L. Carr participated in a 
forum meeting of the New York Classi- 
cal Club held at Barnard College March 
25. The subject under discussion was 
“Adapting the Course of Study to the 
Attitude and Ability of the Average High 
School Student of To-day.” Professor 
Carr read a paper on “Reading Latin 
and Writing Latin” before the Classical 
Association of the Middle Atlantic States 
at its annual meeting held at Barnard 
College April 28 and 29. 


Professor Carr is joint author of a re- 
cently published first-year Latin book, 
The Living Language, in which the au- 
thors emphasize the value of the oral- 
objective approach to the learning of 
Latin vocabulary forms and syntax. The 
publishers are D. C. Heath and Co. 


Professor Carr gave a radio talk over 
station WNYC April 26 on “The Value 
of Latin in Modern Education.” 
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Library 


Professor Carter Alexander wrote an 
article on “Children Come First” for the 
Daily Viewpoint column of the W. H. 
McMasters syndicate feature for March 
29. The title was suggested by the fact 
that in previous depressions the Ameri- 
can people have shown by their financial 
sacrifices that they put the good of chil- 
dren above other things. The fact was 
established in Dr. Royce Stanley Pitkin’s 
recent dissertation. 


Mathematics 
Professor W. D. Reeve addressed the 


general session of the North Carolina 
State Teachers Association at Raleigh, 
N. C., March 23 on “World Conditions 
and the Social Order.” He also ad- 
dressed the mathematics section and the 
elementary education section of the As- 
sociation on the afternoon of March 24, 
and a dinner meeting of the mathematics 
teachers in the evening. 


Professor Reeve addressed Section I 
(mathematics) of the New Jersey State 
Teachers Association at the Athletic 
Club, Newark, N. J., March 25 on 
“Teaching Mathematics as a Method of 
Thinking.” 


Modern Language 
On March 18, Professor E. W. Bag- 


ster-Collins spoke on “Observations on 
the Teaching of Grammar” before the 
Connecticut Group of the New England 
Modern Language Association at the 
Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, 
Conn. On March 23 he read a paper 
on “Observations on the Reading Aim” 


at the spring term conference of the 
chairmen of modern language depart- 
ments of the high schools of New York 
City. 


Music 


Mr. George Dodds, a member of the 
Summer Session staff of the Music Edu- 
cation department in 1931 and 1932, 
visited Teachers College March 29 while 
en route to Canada for adjudication at 
the Vancouver and the Winnipeg com- 
petitive festivals. He spoke at the 
Teachers College Music Convocation. 


On March 29 Sigma Alpha Iota pre- 
sented a MacDowell musicale in the 
Grace Dodge social rooms. 


The choir of the college at Guilford, N. 
C., presented special chapel exercises of 
music on March 30 in Milbank Chapel. 
Mr. Max Noah, the director, is work- 
ing for his Master’s degree during sum- 
mer sessions at Teachers College. 


On April 1 Professor Peter W. Dykema, 
who was elected national honorary mem- 
ber at the meeting in Washington, D. C., 
on December 28, was formally initiated 
into that position by Beta Gamma Chap- 
ter at Teachers College. At the same 
time the following new members were 
added to the list: Bernard Carp, John 
Ditmer, Earle Barnes, Harvey Ringel, 
Henry Nelson, Edwin Salzman, Maurice 


Goldstein, and Angel Del Busto. 


On April 3 Professor Dykema addressed 
the Parent-Teacher Association of Long 
Beach, N. Y., on “Music Training an 
Essential Element in the Education of 


Every Child.” 
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Normal School Education 
On March 23 Professor W. C. Bagley, 


presiding at the Cercle des Annales, in- 
troduced the speaker, Professor Jules- 
Bois of the Sorbonne, distinguished es- 
sayist, novelist, and dramatist, who spoke 
on Paul-Boncour and the world situa- 
tion. 


Professor Bagley has contributed an ar- 
ticle, “How the States Rank in Crime,” 
to the April number of the American 
Mercury. 


At the request of the editor of the New 
York Times, and with reference to Dr. 
Abraham Flexner’s proposal to set aside 
a high school for the training of gifted 
children, Professor Bagley published an 
article in the Times of March 26 en- 
titled “Getting the Pupil’s Best.” 


Under the auspices of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education, Profes- 
sor Bagley is giving an extension course 
in Boston, Mass., on “Theories and 
Techniques of Teaching.” 


On April 3 Professor Bagley, speaking 
under the auspices of the Greenwich 
Woman’s Club, addressed the school 
principals of Greenwich, Conn., and vi- 
cinity. On the afternoon of April 7 
he addressed the teachers of Melrose, 
Mass. 


Professor E. S$. Evenden discussed the 
problem of the professional treatment of 
subject matter before the faculty of Wil- 
son Teachers College, Washington, 
D. C., March 24. The meeting, which 
was preceded by a buffet supper, was 
held in the reception rooms of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women’s 
building. 
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Physical Education 


The American Physical Education As- 
sociation, of which Professor Jesse Fier- 
ing Williams is president, held its annual 
convention at Louisville, Ky., April 26 
to 29. The following members of the 
department took an active part in the 
meetings: Professor W. L. Hughes, 
chairman of the College Physical Edu- 
cation Association Section, led a discus- 
sion on “Orientation Course for College 
Freshmen” April 27, and acted as con- 
sultant on Problems in the Administra- 
tion of Athletics for Boys. Miss Jose- 
phine L. Rathbone, chairman of the 
Therapeutic Section, arranged for a joint 
meeting of that section with the Men’s 
and Women’s Athletic Sections April 27, 
planned a meeting for the Section at the 
Kosair Crippled Children’s Hospital, 
April 28, presided at a sectional meeting 
on April 28, showed moving pictures of 
the work done at Warm Springs, Ga., 
April 29, and took part in the panel dis- 
cussion April 29. Dr. F. W. Maroney 
spoke at the convention luncheon April 
27, on “An Ex-President Looks at Life” 
(Dr. Maroney was president of the As- 
sociation in 1930-31), and acted as con- 
sultant on Physical Education Problems 
in the Elementary School Field. Professor 
C. L. Brownell served on the consulta- 
tion committee for “Research Problems” 
and took part in the panel discussion, 
April 29. Professor Gertrude Colby 
presented a paper at the meeting of the 
Dance Section April 27, on “Objectives 
in Creative Dancing.” On April 26, at 
the banquet, Professor Williams pre- 
sented honor awards to twelve persons 
who have done outstanding work in the 
field of health and physical education 
and on April 27 held a President's 
Breakfast, the theme of which was 
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“Athletics and Modern Social Needs”; 
he presided at the panel discussion April 
29. Mr. Birch Bayh, an alumnus of 
Teachers College, was master of cere- 
monies at the Teachers College luncheon 
April 27. 


At the Springfield meeting of the Eastern 
District Society of the American Physi- 
cal Education Association, Professor 
Williams spoke at the Student Meeting 
April 8. The topic of his talk was “The 
Student Becomes a Teacher.” At the 
Teachers College luncheon, Dr. Ma- 
roney was toastmaster, and Miss Anne 
Schley Duggan and Mr. Lloyd Jones 
gave “News Notes of T. C.” Miss 
Marjorie Hillas showed moving pic- 
tures of teaching mass tennis. Miss 
Rathbone arranged for a visit of the 
Therapeutic Section to the Shriners Hos- 
pital on Wednesday, April 5. She also 
arranged a sectional meeting April 6 
and presided at the sectional meeting 
April 7. She was toastmistress at the 
Wellesley Reunion Luncheon April 6. 


Professor Brownell spoke at the Civitan 
Club April 5 on “Relation of Physical 
Health to Mental Progress.” 


On March 31 Professor Williams gave 
a talk at the Physical Education Con- 
ference held at Cortland Normal School, 
Cortland, N. Y., on “The Destiny of 
Physical Education.” 


Dr. Maroney talked to the Rotary Club 
in Springfield, Mass., April 5 on “Pro- 
tect the Power House.” 


Professor Hughes spoke to the staff and 
student body of Montclair State Teach- 
ers College, Montclair, N. J., March 24 
on “Modern Physical Education in Col- 
leges.” 


On April 8 Miss Rathbone addressed the 
Girl Reserves of the Springfield, Mass., 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
on “Personal Relations.” On March 17 
and 18 Miss Rathbone attended a con- 
ference at New London—Connecticut 
College for Women—of the women who 
represent the Eastern District of the 
College Directors Association and who 
are primarily interested in corrective 
physical education. Miss Rathbone ad- 
dressed the students at Edgewood Park 
Junior College, Greenwich, Conn., 
March 19 on “Posture as an Index of 
Personality.” 


Religious Education 


Professor Adelaide T. Case recently 
visited William Smith College, Geneva, 
N. Y., the Bishop Tuttle Training 
School, Raleigh, N. C., and the Friends’ 
School in Atlantic City, N. J. 


Dr. Paul Limbert has been appointed an 
associate in New College. He will have 
both teaching and administrative respon- 
sibilities. 


Professor F. E. Johnson and Professor 
Case attended the annual meeting of 
the Religious Education Association in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, early in May. This 
meeting was held under the joint auspices 
of the University of Cincinnati, Hebrew 
Union College, and Xavier University. 


Rural Education 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner was 
one of two speakers at a luncheon of 
the Teachers Union Auxiliary of New 
York City March 18. His topic was 
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“How Can Education Be Made Really 
Educational?” He also addressed the 
Parents Association of the Lincoln 
School March 21 on “The School and 


the Community.” 


Professor Fannie W. Dunn attended the 
Conference of Southern Mountain 
Workers March 28 and 29 in Knoxville, 
Tenn. The subject of the Conference 
was the report of two parallel surveys 
begun in 1921, one a federal survey 
of social and economic conditions in this 
area, under the direction of Dr. L. C. 
Gray, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and the other a study 
of the work of missionary agencies in 
the mountains, by the Institute of Social 
and Religious Research. Professor 
Dunn directed and aided in the survey of 
the work of the church schools and 
other schools under private auspices 
which serve the southern mountain re- 
gion. Addresses made at the Conference 
will be published in the July, 1933, issue 
of Mountain Life and Work. \t is hoped 
that the full reports of the two surveys 
will be available within the next twelve 
months. 

At the close of the Conference Pro- 
fessor Dunn spent a day at Berea, Ky., 
on the invitation of President Hutchins, 
to advise with members of his faculty 
concerning Berea’s program to serve best 
the educational needs of the mountains. 


Professor Dunn spent two days at Anti- 
och College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
where, at President Morgan’s request, 
she made a brief survey of an experi- 
mental school of the one-teacher type 
which is being conducted by the College 
under the direction of Miss Hilda 
Hughes, formerly supervisor of experi- 
mental work of Teachers College in 


rural schools at Wilton, Conn. This 
school is carrying forward, in a most 
interesting way, the general plan of or- 
ganization developed in the Wilton ex- 
periment. 


Mr. Frank W. Cyr, associate in 
rural education for the past two years, 
has just completed his dissertation and 
will contirue as an associate in the de- 
partment next year carrying special as- 
signment for instruction and research in 
rural school administration and rural 
secondary education. His study, Respon- 
sibility in Rural School Administration, 
is a fundamental treatment of the alloca- 
tion of functions in the direction of rural 
schools with special attention to the 
preservation of democratic participation 
in local districts. 


The special series of lectures on Negro 
Education and Race Relations sponsored 
annually by Professor Mabel Carney 
was given during the month of March 
this year and included the following 
topics and speakers: “Trends in Negro 
Education,” Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, 
Director, Phelps-Stokes Fund, New York 
City; “The Education of Negroes in 
Georgia,” Mr. J. C. Dixon, State Agent 
for Negro Schools, Atlanta, Ga.; 
“Equalization of Educational Opportu- 
nity for Negroes Through Legal Proce- 
dures,” Dr. Charles H. Thompson, How- 
ard University, Washington, D. C., and 
“The Negro Student,” Dr. Ambrose 
Caliver, Senior Specialist in the Edu- 
cation of Negroes, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 


The dissertation of Mr. Prem C. Lal, 
Bengal, India, completed in this depart- 
ment last spring, has appeared in book 
form from the press of Allen and Un- 
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win, Ltd., London, under the title Re- 
construction and Education in Rural 
India. This volume is attractively 
bound and contains an introduction by 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, the great poet 
of India, with whose institution Mr. Lal 
is associated. 

This new volume is one of six doc- 
tors’ dissertations dealing with the prob- 
lems of village education in India which 
have been sponsored by the Rural Edu- 
cation department during the last seven 
years. The others include a study of the 
community aspects of selected American 
rural schools suggestive for India, by 
Stephen Krishnayya; a reconstruction of 
the curriculum for elementary schools 
in Travancore, by Thottungal N. Jacob; 
a study of American Agricultural exten- 
sion work in its applications to Cochin, 
by C. C. Matthews; a plan for recon- 
structing village elementary education in 
Mysore, by M. Siddalingaiya; and the 
noted contribution on project teaching, 
by W. J. McKee of Moga, published by 
the University of North Carolina under 
the title, New Schools for Young India. 


The Rural Club presented its annual 
program on “Rural Life in Foreign 
Lands” March 21. The speakers in- 
cluded Mr. George D. Papadimitriou of 
Greece, Miss Cornelia Comicescu of 
Roumania, Mr. A. J. Chalabi of Iraq, 
Miss Chi Yi Chen of China, Mrs. 
Magan S. Dave of India, and Mr. Er- 
nest B. Kalibala of Uganda, East Africa, 
all of whom are students in rural edu- 
cation classes this spring. Among other 
outstanding foreign students in the 
group this year were Mrs. Eva B. 
Mahuma-Morake, the first native Afri- 
can woman to obtain a Master’s degree 
in Columbia University; Mr. Eyo Ita, 
of Nigeria, who successfully passed the 
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preliminary examination for the Doctor's 
degree before sailing for Cape Town in 
March; and Peter A. W. Cook of Cape 
Town, who completed his dissertation on 
The Education of a South African Tribe 
(The Bomvana) early in April. 


Secondary Education 


The manuscript of Professor Thomas 
H. Briggs’s new book, Secondary Edu- 
cation, has gone to the publisher. The 
volume will be issued in the fall by the 
Macmillan Company. 


The annual dinner of the original class 
graduating from Speyer Junior High 
School, in 1918, was held at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, New York City, March 
18. While Mr. Abraham Rosenthal, 
Professor E. K. Fretwell, and Miss 
Bertha Leuchs, class sponsor, spoke, the 
meeting with no set intention to that 
end became a “conference” on Speyer 
ideals and the Speyer Creed. 


The Seventh Annual Conference of New 
Jersey High School Student Councils 
was held at Columbia High School, 
South Orange, N. J. (Mr. Curtis H. 
Threlkeld, principal), April 6. With the 
exception of one address on “The In- 
herent Values for the Pupil in a Pro- 
gram of Pupil Participation in School 
Government,” by Professor Fretwell, the 
pupils from the various high schools did 
the speaking. The Conference met in 
four sections: (1) Financing School Ac- 
tivities; (2) Why Pupils Participate; 
(3) Character Education; (4) The 
School Council as an Agency of School 
Control. 


Mr. Jerome H. Bentley is director of 
the Adjustment Service set up by the 
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Carnegie Foundation and the Emergency 
Work Board of New York. Professor 
Fretwell is a member of the executive 
committee. 


Professor Fretwell was the speaker 
April 25 at a meeting of the Arista, 
George Washington High School, New 
York City. His topic was “Why an 
Honor Society?” 


At a meeting of the Parent-Teacher 
Association of the Columbia Grammar 
School, New York City, April 19, Pro- 
fessor Fretwell spoke on “Leisure 
Time.” 


Under the general direction of one or 
the other of the various staff members, 
the students of the Secondary Education 
department have recently visited the 
Bronxville Public Schools, the Angelo 
Patri School, the Ethical Culture School, 
and the South Philadelphia High School 
for Girls. 


The annual Secondary Education Club 
Picnic was held early in May at the 
country home of Professor and Mrs. 
Fretwell, Westport, Conn. 


Professor Percival M. Symonds recently 
addressed the Philadelphia Teachers As- 
sociation at the Central High School in 
that city on “Diagnosing the Personality 
of Youth.” 


Mr. Harold C. Hand, associate in the 
department for the past three years, has 
been elected to a professorship at Stan- 
ford University. He will assume his 
new duties at the beginning of the 1933 
summer session. His Doctor’s disserta- 
tion, “An Appraisal of the Occupations 
or Life-Career Course,” has been ac- 


cepted and will soon appear in printed 
form. 


Dean-elect Grayson N. Kefauver of the 
School of Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity, formerly of the staff of the Sec- 
ondary Education department, was a 
visitor in the department on April 12. 
He came to New York to sit in on the 
deliberations of a committee subsidized 
by the Carnegie Corporation through the 
Carnegie Foundation to study occupa- 
tional conditions in the United States. 


Mr. Will French, associate superintend- 
ent of schools at Tulsa, Okla., who has 
been an associate at Teachers College 
this year, giving courses in secondary 
education, has had accepted his disser- 
tation on “The Effects of Annual and 
of Semiannual Promotions in High 
Schools.” It will soon be available in 
published form. 


Among the places of interest visited by 
Professor Maxie N. Woodring during 
the month of April were Balikpapan, 
Borneno; Menado, North Celebes; 
Manila, P. I.; and Hongkong, Shanghai, 
and Soochow, China. She will visit sev- 
eral other cities in China and spend some 
time in Japan before returning to New 
York City to resume her responsibilities 
at Teachers College this summer. 


Student Personnel 
Administration 


Dr. Romiett Stevens, who for a number 
of years was professor of education at 
Teachers College, organized and estab- 
lished the first professional course for 
the training of deans of women and ad- 
visers of girls in 1917 at Teachers Col- 
lege. Since her death in August, 1922, 
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the students who have taken courses in 
this field have been gradually collecting 
a fund which might be designated as a 
memorial to the service which she ren- 
dered in developing the professional as- 
pects of student personnel administration, 
especially as it relates to the education 
of women. 

Because of the pressing financial needs 
of students at this time, the present Stu- 
dent Personnel Administration Club, 
which is in charge of the funds, decided 
to give the accrued sum to the Trustees 
of Teachers College for immediate use, 
although the amount of money available 
is not so large as had been originally 
planned. Accordingly, the following let- 
ter has been drafted and submitted to 
the Dean of Teachers College: 


To the Trustees of Teachers College: 

Since the death of Professor Romiett 
Stevens, in August 1922, the Advisers Club 
which she founded and which is now 
known as the Student Personnel Adminis- 
tration Club, has been accumulating a 
fund which it desires to make available 
for the benefit of Teachers College stu- 
dents. It is the desire of this organiza- 
tion to establish a memorial to Professor 
Stevens’ work in initiating training courses 
for deans of women and girls and for 
other personnel workers. 

Therefore, we, the present custodians of 
that fund, do hereby present to the Trus- 
tees of Teachers College the sum of eight 
hundred and eighty-five dollars ($885.00) 
as an initial gift to a fund to be called 
The Romiett Stevens Memorial Loan 
Fund and to be administered through the 
Loan Fund Board of Teachers College. 

The donors request that special consid- 
eration be given the students in this de- 
partment now designated as Student Per- 
sonnel Administration. 

Respectfully submitted, 

CLaRA P. Swain, President 
GLApDYs CoRTHELL, Secretary 
SARAH M. STURTEVANT, Sponsor 


At the invitation of the members of the 
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department of Student Personnel Ad- 
ministration, some forty deans of col- 
leges and high schools in the metropoli- 
tan area met at the Women’s Faculty 
Club of Columbia University on April 
1, to hear reports on the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Deans of 
Women which was held in St. Paul in 
February. The convention was_in- 
formally reported by Dr. Dorothy Stim- 
son, dean of Goucher College, Miss 
Eliza Butler, head of Johnson Hall, Co- 
lumbia University, Professors Sarah M. 
Sturtevant and Ruth M. Strang of 
Teachers College, and Mrs. Mary Pil- 
cher, dean of girls, Senior High School, 
Montclair, N. J. 


In April Professor Sturtevant attended 
the meeting of the Southern Intercol- 
legiate Association of Student Govern- 
ment, held at Randolph-Macon Wom- 
an’s College, Lynchburg, Va. She ad- 
dressed the conference on some practical 
suggestions concerning “Student Partici- 
pation in Government” and conducted a 
discussion on “Plans and Programs for 
Orientation Week.” She also visited the 
National Cathedral School in Washing- 
ton, and was the guest of Dr. Ruth V. 
Pope (Ph.D., Teachers College, 1931), 
dean of Hood College, Frederick, Md., 
where she spoke to the student body on 
“Vocational Considerations in a Time of 
Depression.” 


Professor Strang has been elected vice- 
president of the. American College Per- 
sonnel Association in charge of Records 
and Research. 


The National Association of Deans of 
Women has appointed a committee to co- 
operate with similar committees from 
other personnel organizations. such as 


; 
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the American Student Personnel Associa- 
tion, the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, and Personnel Research 
Federation, on the general project of the 
establishment of some type of correlat- 
ing agency. Professor Sturtevant is serv- 
ing as a member of this committee under 
the chairmanship of Thyrsa Amos, dean 
of women at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The other member of the com- 
mittee is Dr. Dorothy Stimson. 


Bureau of 
Educational Service 


Recent changes in positions of Teachers 
College Alumni are reported by the 
Bureau of Educational Service: 


Adams, Audrey Grace, from director of 
educational department, Borden Cheese Co., 
New York City, to home demonstration 
agent, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Banks, Myra, from teacher of science, 
The Dalton School, New York City, to 
rural demonstration teacher, State Normal 
School, Danbury, Conn. 

Beckwith, Esther, appointed senior case 
worker, Jewish Social Service Association, 
New York City. 

Blake, Edward M., from_ principal, 
Odessa High School, Odessa, N. Y., to 


principal, Avoca High School, Avoca, 
x. 
Blank, Gladys E., from commercial 


teacher, Bradford Township High School, 
Bradford, IIll., to commercial teacher, 
Roessleville Union Free School, Albany, 

Bosserman, Alice, from Home Bureau 
manager, Otsego County Home Bureau, 
Cooperstown, N. Y., to home demonstra- 
tion agent, Hearn’s Department Store, New 
York City. 

Carroll, Andrea F., appointed director 
of physical education, Green Mountain 
Lake Farms, Pawling, N. Y. 

Cowger, Bernadette M., from supervisor 
of social studies, Scotia Junior High School, 
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Scotia, N. Y., to principal, Junior High 
School, Albany, N. Y. 

Farrow, Elizabeth, appointed hostess in 
sorority house, State Normal School, New 
Paltz, N. Y. 

Gamble, Ruth, from demonstration 
teacher, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind., to teacher of second grade, 
Public Schools, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Graff, Edith B., from teacher of Latin, 
St. Christina School, Cooperstown, N. Y., 
to teacher of Latin and English, The Hew- 
lett School, Cedarhurst, N. Y. 

Graves, Phyllis, from principal, Green- 
acres School, Scarsdale, N. Y., to head- 
mistress, Chestnut Hill School, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. 

Hagan, Mildred C., from assistant di- 
rector of physical education and instructor 
in sports, Girls’ Club of St. Anthony’s 
guild, Paterson, N. J., to instructor in 
recreational activities, Girard College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harrell, Sara, from supervisor of di- 
rected study, Public Schools, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., to teacher of English, Public 
Schools, Pearl River, N. Y. 

Harris, Zoe, from dietitian, Babies Hos- 
pital, New York City, to dietitian, Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Hoppock, Robert, from field secretary, 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
to assistant director, National Occupational 
Conference, New York City. 

Hotton, Fern, from associate professor 
of home economics, Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater, Okla., to Su- 
perintendent, College Creche, Buffalo, 

Hutty, Margaret G., from manager of 
cafeteria, Olds Motor Works, Lansing, 
Mich., to manager of cafeteria, Young 
Women’s Christian Association, New York 
City. 

Johnson, Francis E., appointed instructor 
in mathematics and mechanical drawing, 
Junior High School, Port Chester, N. Y. 

Kezar, Charles, appointed teacher of 
history, Nassau Collegiate Center, Garden 
Cay, 

Lindsay, J. A., elected supervising prin- 
cipal, Public Schools, North Arlington, 
N. J. 
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Linn, Maynard W., elected principal, 
Riverside School, Greenwich, Conn. 

McDaniel, L. S., from head of depart- 
ment of education, Arkansas State Teach- 
ers College, Conway, Ark., to president, 
Kanawha College, Charleston, W. Va. 

Magowan, Wilma, from teacher of home 
economics, Junior High School, Jonesboro, 
Ark., to laboratory assistant, Sardik Lab- 
oratories, New York City. 

Morrow, Florence C., from health ad- 
viser, Child Education Foundation, New 
York City, to school nurse, High School, 
Hackensack, N. J. 

Mossman, Elizabeth, from teacher of 
second grade, Utica Country Day School, 
New Hartford, N. Y., to teacher of second 
grade, Woodward School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Norton, Edith, from critic teacher in 
second grade, State Normal School, Fre- 
donia, N. Y., to critic teacher in third 
grade, State College, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Obermeyer, Rosemary, from teacher of 
public speaking and English, High School, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., to teacher of 
English, Junior High School, Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich. 

Olds, Tullye B., from visitors’ guide, 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, to critic 
teacher in elementary grades, Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ott, Hazel, from elementary supervisor, 
Eastern State Teachers College, Madison, 
S. D., to curriculum adviser to school de- 
partment, N. E. Compton Co., Chicago, III. 

Phillips, Mary D., from supervisor of 
music, Public Schools, Oyster Bay, N. Y., 
to instructor in music, Thomas School, 
Rowayton, Conn. 

Post, Lois, from critic teacher of primary 
grades, State Teachers College, Westfield, 
Mass., to teacher of the third grade, The 
Woodward School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pryde, Christine, from teacher of Eng- 
lish, Woodbury Avenue School, Hunting- 


ton, N. Y., to teacher of English, Junior 
High School, Millburn, N. J. 

Redka, Eugenia, from instructor in art, 
Center School, New York City, to instruc- 
tor in art, College of St. Rose, Albany, 
N. ¥. 

Reed, Leona, from teacher of an ele- 
mentary grade, Public Schools, Wewoka, 
Okla., to teacher of the third and fourth 
grades, St. Christopher's School, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. 

Riggs, Helen M., from restaurant man- 
ager, American Chicle Co., Long Island 
City, to restaurant manager, Ferguson’s, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Roberts, Holland D., appointed principal, 
Harrison High School, Harrison, N. Y. 

Roberts, Theodore M., from teacher of 
history, Jackson High School, Jackson, 
Ohio, to teacher of history, East Technical 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Shafer, Alberta, from dietitian, New 
York Infirmary, New York City, to as- 
sistant dietitian, Ottawa Civic Hospital, 
Ottawa, Can. 

Smith, F. Tredwell, appointed leader, 
Experimental College Groups, 100 Morn- 
ingside Drive, New York City. 

Smith, Harold M., from headmaster, 
Pembroke Academy, Pembroke, N. Y., to 
dean, Bordentown Military Institute, Bor- 
dentown, N. J. 

Stalker, Esther, from teacher of house- 
hold arts, High School, Caldwell, Idaho, 
to teacher of household arts, High 
School, Boise, Idaho. 

Storm, Alfrida, from art consultant and 
designer, L. Bamberger and Company, 
Newark, N. J., to instructor in art, Skid- 
more College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Varty, Jonathan, from chairman of sci- 
ence department, Whittier Junior High 
School, Flint, Mich., to elementary critic, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Weber, Lucy, appointed teacher of nurs- 
ery school group, Progressive School, 


Flushing, L. I. 
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Teachers College Alumni Association Officers 


President: Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Educa- 
tion, New York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
First Vice-President: Dr. Fannie W. Dunn, Associate Professor of Education, 


Teachers College. 


Second Vice-President: Dr. Vetpa C. BAMeEsBERGER, Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio. 
Recording Secretary: Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Horace Mann School, 


Teachers College. 


Treasurer: Mr. Ciype R. Micver, Director, Bureau of Educational Service, 


Teachers College. 


Members-at-Large: Mr. Frank R. Morey, Supervising Principal of Schools, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Miss Errig Tay or, Professor of Psychiatric Nursing, School of Nursing, Yale 


University, New Haven, Conn. 


Miss MARION SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Alumni Trustees: 


Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Education, New 
York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Miss Mary May Roserts, Editor, American Journal of Nursing, 450 Seventh 


Avenue, New York City. 


Alumni Office: Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


Address all communications to Marcaret E. Soper, 
General Secretary of Alumni Association, Teachers College, New York City. 


Elma Hixson Benton (A.M. 1918) 
has resigned her position as headmistress 
of Hosmer Hall, St. Louis, Mo., where 
she has been for twelve years. She ex- 
pects to go to Spain soon and to remain 
in Europe for several years. 

May Hoerner (A.M. 1925) is on sab- 
batical leave for one semester from Ot- 
terbein College, Westerville, Ohio, and 
is studying at Chicago University. 

Hannah C. Bynon (1910) has been 
supervisor of art education in Fresno 
City Schools, Fresno, Calif., since 1910. 

Jennie McCrery (A.M. 1923) is pro- 
fessor of foods and nutrition and head 
of the department of home economics, 
School of Home Economics, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, Tex. 

Isabel Howard Neff (A.M. 1913) has 
retired from teaching household arts in 


Woodward High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and is now on the board of the 
Cincinnati Woman's Club. 

Elizabeth Byerly (A.M. 1923) has 
been making some interesting studies of 
freshmen (using a battery of ten tests, 
followed by the Bernreuter Emotional 
Maturity Test) and establishing some 
definite basis for personnel work with 
all the students in the school, but par- 
ticularly with the entering freshmen. 

Margaret Elizabeth Wells (Ph.D. 
1921) has completed the revision of her 
history series, How the Present Came 
from the Past. The new edition em- 
bodies the results of recent important ex- 
cavations and discoveries and includes 
many new illustrations. It is published 
by the Macmillan Company. 

Joseph E. Avent (Ph.D. 1925) has 
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just completed a book entitled Excel- 
lences and Errors in Classroom Manage- 
ment. 

Clyde B. Moore (Ph.D.) 1924 is co- 
author of The Teaching of Geography, 
published by the American Book Com- 
pany. Dr. Moore has recently returned 
from a sabbatical leave of six months 
during which time he studied the educa- 
tional systems of Europe. 

Edna E. Lamson (Ph.D. 1930) read 
a paper on “The High School Achieve- 
ment of Fifty-Six Gifted Pupils” at the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science meeting held in Atlantic 
City, N. J., December 29. 

George W. Grill (A.M. 1930), as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, Lake- 
wood, Ohio, reports that the superin- 
tendents, principals, assistant principals, 
and supervisory staff of the school sys- 
tem are holding monthly club meetings. 
At the February meeting, Superintendent 
Julius E. Warren (A.M. 1923) read the 
paper on school economies in the smaller 
cities of the nation which he read at the 
superintendents’ meeting in Minneapolis, 
and Mr. Caspar C. Clark (A.M. 1922), 
principal of Horace Mann Junior High 
School, Lakewood, Ohio, spoke on “The 
Economies of Taxation.” Other recent 
programs have included a discussion on 
“The Dewey Philosophy of Education,” 
led by Mr. John C. Mitchell (A.M. 
1917), principal of Lakewood High 
School, Lakewood, Ohio, an address on 
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“Creative Supervision,” by Miss Elea- 
nor M. Johnson (A.M. 1931), and an 
address on “What It Means to Go Off 
the Gold Standard,” by Mr. Grill. 

Arthur Elwood Elliott (Ph.D. 1931) 
expects to continue as director of 
Colegio Internacional, Asuncién, Para- 
guay, for the next two years. 

Corinne A. Seeds (A.M. 1925) reports 
that the staff of the intermediate grades 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Bessie Hoyt Persels, 
Helen Bouton, Emma J. Robinson, 
Marion Shephard, La Verna Lossing, 
Natalie White, and Miss Seeds, all 
former students of Teachers College, 
are contributors to Major Units in the 
Social Studies, published by the John Day 
Company. This book attempts to re- 
veal the “workings” of an “activity cur- 
riculum” in a school whose chief aim is 
to train student teachers. 

Mary Augusta Clark (A.M. 1914), 
author of Recording and Reporting for 
Guidance Clinics, has joined the staff of 
the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene as research associate with the Di- 
vision on Community Clinics. 

Charles C. Weidemann (Ph.D. 1926) 
will be visiting professor of education 
at Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah, for the six weeks’ summer session 
of 1933, teaching courses in the funda- 
mentals of school 


administration and 
high school administration. 
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12 


out of 


60 


BEST EDUCATIONAL 
BOOKS FOR 1932 


as listed by the Journal 
of the National Edw 
cation Association are 
Macmillan publications 
and six of these were 
starred especially 
useful. 
BREWER: Education as 
Guidance. $2.75 


*HORNE: Democratic 
Philosophy of Educa- 


tion. $2.50 
*WOODY: New Minds, 
New Men? $4 


*GRAVES: The Adminis- 
tration of American 
Education with Espe- 
cial Reference to Per- 
sonnel Factors. $2 

RICHARDS: Behavior As- 
pects of Child Conduct. 

$2.50 

*RAGSDALE: Modern Psy- 
chologies and Educa- 
tion. $2.25 

BAGLEY and MacDON- 
ALD: Standard Prac- 
tices in Teaching. $2 

*YOAKAM: The Improve- 
ment of the Assign- 
ment. $1.80 

SMITH: Secondary Edu- 
eation in the United 
States. $2.50 

*KOOS and KEFAUVER: 
Guidance in Secondary 
Schools. $2.50 

ROSE: Teaching Nutri- 
tion to Boys and —- 


PEFFER: Educational Ex- 
periments in Industry. 
$1.50 


Add these important 
titles to your library. 
They may be ordered 


from 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
Through Their Personnel 


By GEORGE A. RICE, Director of Teacher Train- 
ing and Principal of the University High School, 
University of California, CLINTON C. CONRAD, 
and PAUL FLEMING, Vice-Principals of the Uni- 
versity High School. 


4 hm most thoroughly practical work of its kind 
available, this new book will be of equal value 
as a text for courses in administration or as a manual 
for the practising administrator. Straightforward, 
factual, developed in the field by persons actually per- 
forming the duties treated, it defines educational 
procedure in terms of sound practice based on good 
organization. It is a practical guide for actual school 
work, defining the responsibilities and duties of each 
administrator in the average high school. Procedures 
adapted to actual—not Utopian—school conditions 
are presented. Pictures, charts, diagrams, appendices 
full of tabulated information enrich the value of the 
clear, concise text matter. 


Published May 16 


VOCATIONS FOR WOMEN 


By ADAH PEIRCE, Dean of Women, Hiram Col- 
a. formerly Vocational Counsellor, Stephens 
ollege. 


ERE is a guide to occupations for women which 

will be useful alike to the student in high 
school or college and to those who stand in an ad- 
visory capacity to her. Dividing the women’s voca- 
tions into five classes: the health vocations, the 
natural sciences, business, the art vocations and the 
social vocations (including home-making), Dean 
Peirce has made an expert analysis of twenty-nine 
different realms of activity, discussing the social 
value, the historical development, and the various de- 
mands and rewards of scores of jobs for women. Full 
of definite information, this book will prove a prac- 
tical aid in answering the question which confronts 
every girl in school: “What shall I do to make myself 
valuable to myself and to society?” 


Published May 23 


New York Boston Chicago 


; THE MACMILLAN COMP Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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BOOKS TO NO HELP YOU 


RUSSELL: CLASSROOM TESTS 


Showing the elementary-school teacher how to apply the principles of the 
standard tests to the construction of impartial and accurate tests adapted 
to the daily needs of her classroom and the subject matter she teaches. 
346 pp., with diagrams. $1.60. 


DOUGLASS: ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


An unusually complete and thorough exposition of modern methods of 
meeting the practical problems of secondary-school organization and admin- 
istration. 579 pp. $3.00. 


70 Fifth Ave. GINN AND COMPANY New York 


Fenner.and Madden’s 


ENGLISH PRACTICE BOOKS 


serIES of four workbooks presenting in attractive, ap- 

pealing, and practical ways a variety of work and 
exercises which drive home each point studied in the English 
textbooks used in grades three to six. By means of this 
repetitive work the pupil remembers what he studies. 


HE presentation is informal yet always progressive. 

Some of the subjects on which training is provided are: 
capitalization; punctuation; choosing and using words cor- 
rectly; sentence structure; letter writing; use of irregular 
verbs; paragraphs; spelling; etc. There are games, word 
puzzles, tests, story-writing, lessons in politeness, instruction 
in the use of the dictionary, encyclopedia, etc. 
GRADE THREE $0.20; GRADE FOUR $0.20; GRADE SIX $0.24 


Prices subject to the usual school discount 


GRADE FIVE (In preparation) 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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new text 
books for summer reading 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION. Kandel 


Another distinguished and profound contribution to education by the 
editor of the Yearbook of the International Institute and the author of 
The History of Secondary Education. The topical arrangement permits 
either a comparison of the various phases of education in one country 
with the same phases in another, or a country by country study of educa- 
tion, including England, France, Germany, Italy, Russia, and the 
United States. In The Riverside Textbooks in Education. $4.00 


AN ORIENTATION COURSE IN EDUCATION 
Butterweck and Seegers 


An objective presentation of contemporary problems in their contem- 
porary settings. This book offers a new and fundamental introduction 
to education. It does not overlap the content of books on methods, ad- 
ministration, tests, the curriculum, etc. It presents the school and the 
teacher as instruments of society, and indicates definitely how their 
instrumentality should operate, especially in preparing a new genera- 
tion for the inevitable complications of perplexing social changes. 
Ready in May 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN CLASSROOM 
MANAGEMENT. Brown 


This practical manual presents, through the case method, one hundred 
and seventy problems illustrating every important principle in class- 
room management. Each unit of problem material is followed by a set 
of questions to be answered or problems to be solved. The book can be 
used with, or without, a supplementary textbook in classroom manage- 
ment. In The Riverside Textbooks in Education. Ready in May 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
EDUCATION. Cubberley-Eells 


Students of education who are looking for a tried and proved survey 
text will find this standard textbook indispensable. In making the 
present revision in collaboration with Dr. Eells, the book has been 
brought to date in every way, and entirely reset. Considerable new 
matter has been added, especially on “The Work and Training of the 
Teacher,” the “Physical Welfare of the School Child,” and the “Educa- 
tion of Special Classes.” In The Riverside Textbooks in Education. 

$2.25 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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Geography Teachers! 
Send for FREE copy 


HUMAN 
| GEOGRAPHY 
INDUSTRIAL 
=| GEOGRAPHY 
UNIT 
STUDIES 
| JOURNEY 
GEOGRAPHY 


One copy free to each teacher 


ODAY geography is a live, 
rowing, vital subject. Keep in 
touch with the progress that is being 
made in teaching geography by new 
methods. 


New ideas, notes and news, interest 
stimulating devices, notices of new 
geographical publications are brought 
to you every month in this publi- 
cation. 


If you are not familiar with The 
Journat of Groorapny (illustrated 
monthly magazine owned by the Na- 
tional Council of Geography Teach- 
ers and published especially for 
schools) send today for a rree 1Nn- 
TRODUCTORY COPY. 


Che JOURNAL 2 GEOGRAPHY 
Published by 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
3333 Elston Ave., Chicago, III. 


Return this coupon 


The Journal of Geography 
3333 Elston Ave., Chicago 


Please send me a FREE introductory copy 
of The Journat of GmocraPry. 


Position....... 
P5 


“BOOKS 
of all 


“PUBLISHERS 


SEILER’S BOOKSTORE 
Whittier Hall 
1224 Amsterdam Avenue 
New York City 


EDUCATION 


A Monthly Magazine Devoted to the Art, 
Science, Philosophy, and Literature of 
Education 
HERBERT BLAIR, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


Professor of Education, School of Education, 
Boston University 


Special Feature Numbers 


Geography 
Edited by Douglas C. Ridgley 


Art 
Edited by Royal Bailey Farnum 


Creative Writing 
Edited by Trentwell Mason White 


Secondary Education 
Edited by Frederick E. Bolton 


Visual Education 
Edited by F. Dean McClusky 


Industrial Arts 
Edited by Arthur B. Mays 


By popular request EDUCATION is indexed 
in the ‘“‘Readers Guide to Periodical Literature’’ 
and in Education Index."’ See that your 
library has it. Subscription Price: $4.00 per 
ear. Forty cents per copy. 

ention this advertisement and ask for a Free 
Sample Copy. 


The Palmer Company, Publishers 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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- - Keep Abreast with the - - 
Progress of Science by Reading 


The Scientific Monthly 


CONTENTS OF THE MARCH NUMBER: 


THE SCIENTIFIC WORK OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 


SCIENCE IN THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
Secretary Roy D. CuHapin 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS. 
Georce K. Burcess 


SCIENTIFIC BY-PRODUCTS OF THE U. S. COAST AND 
GEODETIC SURVEY. Captain R. S. Patron 


CAJAL’S SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATOR. 
Proressor A. Hitton 


EARLIER DEPRESSIONS. Dr. Carey Cronets 


THE RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS OF AMERICAN LEADERS. 
Dr. Lutner C. Fry 
THE ORIGINAL OF THE “NOBLE SAVAGE”. Dr. Erste Murray 
GRASSES AND MAN. Morais Havperin 
COOKING CAMAS AND BITTER ROOT. 
Proressor Harry Turney-Hicu 
SCIENCE SERVICE RADIO TALKS: 
HEAD HUNTERS OF THE AMAZON. Matruew W. Sriatrmnc 
CONCERNING DRAGONS. W. 


PERFUMES AND PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 
Proressor Marston T. Bocert 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE WHALE SHARK, THE GREATEST OF 
THE SHARKS. Dr. E. W. Gupcer 


THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE: 
Applied Science and Industry at “A Century of Progress” Exposi- 
tion; Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, Retiring Presiden of the Amer- 

ican Museum of Natural History; John Joseph Carty; Quantum 

Mechanics and Chemistry; Measurement of the Counterglow. 


These articles have been written for Tae Scientiric MonruHiy by men who are distinguished 
in their special fields of endeavor, but they are not technical in nature. It is important that 
the teacher should keep abreast with the progress of science. He needs this knowledge in 
his work, and as a member of society. Subscribers to Tag Screntiric Montaty avail them- 
selves of an economical and effective method of keeping abreast with the advancement 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, Granp Centrat Terminar, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the March number of Tue Screntiric Monruiy for which I 
enclose 50 cents. 
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Recent Publications 


BOOK V or THE GATES-PEARDON PRACTICE EXERCISES IN 
READING. These exercises are adapted for use by superior fourth, 
average fifth and sixth, and below average seventh and eighth grade 
pupils. The exercises provide experience in the four fundamental 
types of reading (one booklet for each): Type A—Reading to 
Appreciate the General Significance of a Selection. Type B—Read- 
ing to Predict the Outcome of Given Events. Type C—Reading to 
Understand Precise Directions. Type D—Reading to Note Details. 
30 cents each booklet. Specimen Set: One of each of the four booklets 
and Teacher's Manual, $1.00. Also available for other grades. 


SIXTH YEARBOOK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 
AND DIRECTORS OF INSTRUCTION OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTIONAL LEAD- 
ERSHIP. 183 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 


EIGHTH YEARBOOK OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACH- 
ERS OF MATHEMATICS: THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. 264 pp. Cloth, $1.75. 


CARRYING THE MAIL: A sECOND GRADE’S EXPERIENCES. By AVAH W. 
HuGueEs. Ill. 253 pp. Cloth, $2.25. 


WESTERN YOUTH MEETS EASTERN CULTURE: A srupy IN THE 
INTEGRATION OF SOCIAL STUDIES, ENGLISH, AND ART IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL. By FRANCES G. SwEENEY, EMILY FANNING BARRY, 
and Auice E. SCHOELKoPF. 335 pp. Cloth, $2.50. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF SUPERSTITIONS AND OTHER 
UNFOUNDED BELIEFS: As RELATED TO CERTAIN UNITS OF GEN- 
ERAL SCIENCE. By Otis W. CALDWELL and GERHARD E. LUNDEEN. 
138 pp. Paper, $1.25. 


FURNISHINGS AND EQUIPMENT FOR RESIDENCE HALLS. By 
Mary De GarMo BryAN and Etta H. HANpy. 95 pp. Paper, $1.00. 


COLLEGE-OPERATED RESIDENCE HALLS FOR WOMEN STU- 
DENTS IN 125 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. By Harriet 
Hayes and others. 39 pp. Paper, 75 cents. 


MEASURING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SOUND PICTURES AS 
TEACHING AIDS. By VarNey C. ARNsPIGER, Ph.D. 156 pp. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF READING FOR ACHIEVING IN GRADES 
FOUR, FIVE, AND SIX. By Dorris May Lez, Ph.D. 64 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Recent Publications 


THE GEOMETRY OF REPEATING DESIGN AND GEOMETRY OF 


DESIGN FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By A. Day Bran ey, Ph.D. 131 
pp- Cloth, $1.50. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF ENDOWMENTS: SPECIAL REF- 
ERENCE TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTIONAL TRUSTS OF 
IDAHO. By CHARLES FRANKLIN D1ENsT, Ph.D. 131 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


JUDAISM IN A CHANGING CIVILIZATION. By SamMuet Dinin, 
Ph.D. 213 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF ENRICHMENT TO SUPERIOR CHIL- 
DREN IN THE TYPICAL CLASSROOM. By J. Epcar Drans- 
FIELD, Ph.D. 97 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


SPECIALIZATION OF VERBAL FACILITY AT THE COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE LEVEL: A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF SCIENTIFIC AND 


LITERARY VOCABULARIES. By WARREN GEORGE FINDLEY, Ph.D. 
76 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE SECONDARY EDUCATION 
OF GIRLS IN ENGLAND, GERMANY, AND THE UNITED 
STATES: WITH A CONSIDERATION OF THE SECONDARY EDUCATION 
OF GIRLS IN JAPAN. By Yosut Kasuya, Ph.D. 211 pp. Cloth, $2.25. 


A STUDY OF OPINIONS ON SOME INTERNATIONAL PROB- 
LEMS: AS RELATED TO CERTAIN EXPERIENCE AND BACKGROUND 
FACTORS. By ARTHUR Ko stab, Ph.D. 95 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


TEACHER ABSENCE AND LEAVE REGULATIONS: some Basic 
FACTS AND PRINCIPLES RELATED TO TEMPORARY ABSENCE OF TEACH- 
ERS, FOR USE IN FORMULATING VALID ABSENCE REGULATIONS. By 
WitiiaM D. KUHLMANN, Ph.D. 75 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE PREPARATION AND WORK OF ALABAMA HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. By HENRY CLIFTON PANNELL, Ph.D. 118 pp. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


DO COLLEGE STUDENTS CHOOSE VOCATIONS WISELY ? By Ep- 
WARD J. SPARLING, Ph.D. 110 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


PROBLEMS OF STUDENTS IN A GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDU- 
CATION. By Dorotny C. StrATTON, Ph.D. 168 pp. Cloth, $1.75. 


THE RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION: A HISTORICAL 
STUDY OF THE CHANGING RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL EMPHASES OF THE 
ASSOCIATION AS THEY RELATE TO CHANGES IN ITS EDUCATIONAL 
PHILOSOPHY AND TO OBSERVABLE TRENDS IN CURRENT RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT, EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY, AND SOCIAL SITUATIONS. By 
Grace H. WILson, Ph.D. 156 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 


The only professional magazine devoted exclusively to the 
teaching of English in the elementary school 


Special Numbers—Spring, 1933 
March—Vocabulary, Language and Composition April—Oral and Silent Reading 


Organizations Contributing Regularly to The Review 


The National Conference on Research in Elementary School English. The Review publishes 
proceedings and representative papers. 


The National Council of Teachers of English. The Review is an official organ of the Council. 


The American Library Association. The Review publishes papers prepared by the Book 
Evaluation Committee of the Section for Library Work with Children. . 


Individuals Contributing to The Review 
Educational Leaders Research Experts Classroom Teachers 


From The Review Files 


“I cannot begin to tell you how much “T have found The Elementary Eng- 
we use and profit from The Elementary , lish Review so thoroughly helpful, so 
English Review. You will notice that aser pave ee — brim-full of material and help for 
we think of The Elemen- and so suggestive from the 


the name of each teacher of elemen- English Review.” 
tary English in Gary.” G. Herman Beck, ular reader of this publication. a 
Margaret Souths ck, School Henley L. Cox, Principal 
Director of English Public Schools 5t- 8, Mo. Wendell Phillips School 
Gary, Indiana Kansas City, 


THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 
C. C. Certain, Editor 
6505 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Michigan 


Two dollars and fifty cents a year 


Indexed by The Educational Index—Bound for permanent reference by colleges and universities 


WE COVER THE EARTH! 


School Science i* 'e24 by subscribers in every state of the Union, all 


= provinces of Canada, and thirty-three foreign countries. 
a It is owned by teachers, managed by teachers, and edited 
Mathematics by teachers. 


Helpful Reprints and Supplements 


Mock Trial of B versus A. A play for the Mathematics Club........................ 40 
Definition and Classification of Geometries....... 
Fractional, Zero, and Negative Exponents. A teaching SEAR CORE Te .20 
An English Christmas Tree—A conservation 
Seme Lessons About Bees—32 pp. illustrated... .... -30 
The Triumph of Science. A play for auditorium programs -25 
Safety First. A Unit in Eighth Grade General Science ............. -20 


Three Methods of Teaching General Science—A Thesis in Science Education 


Subscribe Now. 


Back numbers 40c, or more if rare. For any volume from 1903 to 1933 write for quotation. 
Price $2.50 a Year. Foreign Countries $3.00. 


SCHOOL SCIENCE and MATHEMATICS 


Published by 
CenTRAL ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE AND MAtHeMatTics TEACHERS INCORPORATED 
No numbers published for July, August and September. 
3319 N. 14th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Library 


RECORD 


MAY 1933 


CONTENTS 


Alice in Cloud-Cuckoo-Land. . . Kandel 


The Measurement of Conflicting Viewpoints 
in Higher Education . . Domald Peery Cottrell 


Economic and Social Correlatives of School Progress 
in New York City . . . . J.B. Maller 


A Guide to the Literature on Negro Education 
P. A. W. Cook 


The Library and the Study Program 
Maxie N. Woodring and Grace L. Aldrich | 


New Studies in Education 
Teachers College in the News 
College and Alumni Notes 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


$2.50a Year 35 Cents a Copy 


hy 
627 
635 
655 
671 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD Vol. XXXIV, No. 8. May 1933 


Cryve J. Tiowet, Editor 
Director, Bureau of Publications 


Tue Teacuers Coriece Recorp is issued eight times a year, monthly except June, July, 
August, and September. The subscription price is $2.50 per year; foreign postage, so 
cents; Canadian postage, 30 cents. Single numbers are 35 cents each, postpaid. Publication 
office, Federal and roth Streets, Camden, N. J., and 525 West 120th Street, New York City, 
Editorial and general offices at the latter address. Printed in the United States of America. 
Entered as second class matter March 17, 1926, at Post Office at Camden, N. J., under the 
Act of March 3,1879. Copyright, 1933, by Tzacners Cotiece, Columbia University. 


FURNISHINGS AND EQUIPMENT FOR RESIDENCE HALLS 


By Mary De Garmo Bryan and Etta H. Handy 


ISTS of furnishings and equipment for social rooms, dining rooms, kitchens, bedrooms, and laundry 
for groups of sixty, one hundred and fifty, and four hundred are submitted in this bulletin as sug- 


gestions for typical residence halls to be furnished at moderate cost. Prices are given wherever possible 
to ald those interested In establishing an approximate cost for furnishing new buildings and In fixing 
replecement of furnishings and equipment to be carried in 

95 pp. Paper, $1.00. 


THREE DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
DIRECT IN APPROACH 
THOROUGH IN TREATMENT 
SYSTEMATIC IN METHOD 


EDUCATION ON THE AIR 
Edited by JOSEPHINE MACLATCHY 


Starred for the third time among the sixty best educational 
books of the year. Price, $3.00 


SERVICE STUDIES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
By RALPH W. TYLER AND OTHERS 


Workable experiments in teaching undergraduates. 
Price, $2.00 


THE PERSONNEL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX 
By W. H. 


A key to the personnel field which is both Rinnet and 
methodical. Price, $4.00 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
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CENTURY STUDIES IN EDUCATION 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 
OF EDUCATION 


by 


FRANCIS F. POWERS, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of Washington; and 


WILLIS L. UHL, Ph.D., Dean of the School of Education, 
University of Washington 


HIS new text for the first course in educational psychology in colleges, 

universities, and training schools, differs from other books of its kind 
in several important respects: it avoids the presentation of certain tech- 
nical neurological materials; discusses the psychological principles under- 
lying curricula, methods, etc.; and provides just enough psycho-philosoph- 
ical material to give the student a unified point of view. Educational 
applications of psychology are made to all levels of learning, elementary, 
secondary, teachers colleges, and universities. 8vo, 565 pages. 


THE CENTURY CO. = 


$$ PUBLISHERS OF THE NEW CENTURY DICTIONARY 


1. Concentration upon essentials—i.e., generally accepted 


| 
A Scorecard for Drill Pads | 


points upon which pupils really make errors 0 to 20% 
2. Organization—one point at a time 0 to 20% 
3. Key for pupil self-correction Oor20% | 
4. Clear statement of principles with guide numbers in exer- | 
cises or key 0 to 20% | 
5. Attractiveness and convenience of format 0tol0% | 
6. Cost—i. e., price, and possibility of re-use 0 to 10% 
Total 100% 


Cameniscu Chicago Practice Tests for next fall. Depressed prices! 


211 West 68th Street Chicago, Illinois | 


Judge them by this sensible scale, and you will order the | 
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Good Schoolbooks First! 


OOD schoolbooks are the basic factor in 
education. Next to the teacher they are 
A vf the most important. Nothing represents pro- 
gressive practice in education better than 
i up-to-date books. 
r Good books offer a bigger direct return on 
[s _ the school dollar than any other item of ex- 
| eae | penditure, yet they are one of the smallest 
expenses in the school budget. They actually 
cost less than 2% of the general expense of 
education. Any curtailment in their purchase 
does not appreciably affect the budget, but 
hangs the badge of shabbiness on a school’s 
accomplishments as well as on its appearance. 


Books should be bought before economies 
are practiced, Economies can be brought 
about more effectively in the 98% of other 
costs of education than in the small 2% that 
goes to provide textbooks. 


New textbooks are not enough. They 
should be good textbooks. 


£| Allyn and Bacon publish eight of the lead- 
' n ing textbooks in the high school field. They 
| | also publish the only complete series of 


junior high school books for the crucial years 
just preceding the high school. | 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 
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